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Charts for Posting 


To date we have published Four 
of the 19 by 35-inch Charts, and 
No. 5 awaits printing. 

These Charts are similar to those 
in Books on Trial but are printed 
on large sheets, each showing 192 
of the latest most important books 
in alphabetical order, and are in 
use in Libraries and Church Vesti- 
bules all over America. 

The price has been $1.00 for a 
series of Four Charts. This must 
now be increased to $1.50 but all 
old subscribers are given an oppor- 
tunity to renew at the old price un- 
til June Ist. 

All those wanting extra copies 
should order immediately. Our last 
issue was exhausted before it was 
a week old. Where a number of 
copies are ordered at one time 
there is a large saving on postage 
and mailing tubes, and in such 
cases we supply the Charts them- 
selves at cost. 


* * * 


RESULTS OF WAR 


The Saturday Evening Post and 
Ladies Home Journal will no longer 
accept one-year subscriptions. 

Life is explaining to new subscribers 
why it will require four months to get 
new subscriptions started—and offering 
refunds to those unwilling to wait four 
months. 

Some publishers will not accept or- 
ders for less than five books—some six 
—and some twelve. 

Some will not make more than one 
shipment per week—and some not more 
than two. 


* 


Some publishers will not send state- 
ments of account—saying that the cus- 
tom is wasteful and unnecessary, and 
should be discarded along with the prac- 
tice of requesting the return of receipted 
bills. 

The thing that has caused our book 
department more trouble than anything 
else is the failure to receive invoices 
from publishers for several weeks after 
the books have been shipped. 


x wr 


Vocation Pamphlets 


Follow Me, a unique illustrated 
pamphlet on Vocations—for boys 
—is meeting with universal favor. 
Before publication it was submit- 
ted to groups of boys who were 
asked to cross out every word or 
sentence they didn’t understand. 
The second part describes the work 
of Diocesan priests and of the vari- 
ous organizations for men. 


Follow Him is a similar pam- 
phlet for girls—with a directory of 
organizations for women. Each 
pamphlet is 12c. 


Additional Dealers now carrying stock 
of Follow Me and Follow Him. (See 
previous list in March issue.) 

Buffalo 2 New York: The Church Goods 

House, 582 Main St. 

Cleveland: Catholic Book Coop. Society, 703 

NBC Bldg., Cleveland 14. 

Denver: James Clark Church Goods House, 

1636 Tremont St. 

Dublin: Burns, Oates & Washburne, 21 D’Olier 

St. 

Kansas City, Mo.: I. Donnelly Co., 408 E. 9th 

St. 

New Orleans, La.: Catholic Book Store, 710 

Common St. 

Oklahoma City: St. Thomas More Book Stall, 

418 N. Robinson St. 

St. Paul, Minn.: Cath. Art & Book Shop, 

10 W. 5th St. 

San Francisco: Paulist Circulating Library, 

614 Grant Ave. 

Springfield, Ill.: Wochner & Golden, 212 S. 
7th St. 
Washington, D. C.: St. Matthews Book Stall, 

1750 M St. 

* * * 


PRICE INCREASE 


The price of America has been in- 
creased to $5.00 per year. They report 
that paper costs have risen 20 per cent 
and other costs 25 per cent. We are 
still on a $2.00 basis—two years for 
$3.50. 








March Issue Exhausted 


In our February issue we made prom. 
inent mention of the Cumulative Index 
to be included in March—asking lj 
those who wanted extra copies to let 
us know by Feb. 15th. 

We thought we were printing enough 
extra copies of March to last for some 
months but our guess was too low, and, 
unfortunately the March issue is com- 
pletely exhausted. Several hundred re. 
cent subscriptions must, therefore, be- 
gin with April. 

Sometime later we will reprint a com- 
plete list of all books mentioned from 
the beginning. We have had many re- 
quests, and will probably put out this 
list as a supplement, or a_ separate 
booklet. 

It is not possible for us at this time 
to reprint the March issue. 

” BQ & 


Our Thanks 

To the College of St. Elizabeth, Con- 4 
vent Station, N. J., for a full-page 
editorial by Jayne Lair explaining and 
recommending Books ON TRIAL —in 
the Spring issue of The Sector—Doris 
Boozan, Editor-in-Chief. 

—and also to a large number of 
magazines and newspapers that have 
given publicity to our pamphlets on 
Vocations—Follow Me, for boys, and 
Follow Him, for girls. 

To Our Sunday Visitor, which said 
on February 20th, “We regard [Books 
on Trial| as the most reliable service 
evaluating current literature.” 

To The Acolyte, which has offered to 
us a page in each issue on which to list 
our suggestions for the benefit of its 
subscribers. 


—and to Navy Chaplain Louis J. 
Bonn, author of 


So Falls the Elm Tree 
And Down the Days 


and for a very pleasant visit. 

—and to The Letter—Grace a Rey- 
nolds, Editor, Brooklyn, New York— 
for a flattering notice. 

—to the Messenger, Davenport, Iowa 
which, speaking of Books ON TRIAL if 
a recent issue says, “has done much to 
raise the quality of reading standards. 
Not satisfied with the fact that a book 
may be a best seller it takes the book 
apart and rates it on the basis of what 
it has to offer and many best sellers 
rate very poorly when subjected to this 
scrutiny.” 
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CREATIVE READING 


By N. Elizabeth Monroe 
Author, Educator and Lecturer 


Another in the series of essays written for Books On TRIAL 
by N. Elizabeth Monroe, and designed to help readers to get 
incregsed pleasure and profit from books. 

Dr. Monroe, author, educator—and one of the most pene- 
trating literary critics of our time—has provided in this column 
what is virtually a course in the modern novel—on which she 
is an authority—but readers will be quick discern that 
her comments have, in their thought-provoking qualities, a 


much wider usefulness. 


In her last essay,Dr. Monroe pointed out that the reader—if 
his imaginative experience is to be complete—must cooperate. 
He cannot leave everything to the creative writer but must 
learn to be a “creative reader’’—otherwise he will miss “half 
the fun of reading and even more of the profit.” 


NTEREST in fiction, as in drama, 

moves back and forth on a kind of 
see-saw between action and character. 
Of the two means character is the more 
important; at least, no plot on action is 
good enough to make up for lack of 
observation and vision in the treatment 
of character, and it is character that 
stays with the reader long after the 
details of plot or action are. forgotten. 
For a really good novel both means are 
necessary. Character depends on action, 
cannot be said to exist without action, 
and, in the end, is judged by action. 
Action without character is a mere skel- 
eton of life. The mystery and adventure 
story can be written with little or no 
reference to character, as also the picar- 
esque story, though the best examples 
of this genre are rich in characterization. 

Many modern novelists have tried to 
make observation or analysis or experi- 
mentation do the whole trick of charac- 
terization, but without success, because 
a good character requires a complete 
artistic synthesis of observation, under- 
standing, and vision. Police records offer 
the best observation one can find of 
certain kinds of life, but that is not the 
same thing as understanding life, and 
certainly not the same thing as recreat- 
ing it in artistic form. 


Mrs. Woolf's Weakness 


The whole of Mrs. Woolf’s. effort 
Went toward finding a new basis for 
character—she thought Bennett, Wells, 
and Galsworthy had externalized char- 
acter, in fact, lost sight of it, by making 
it depend on the physical environment. 
She found the formula she was looking 
for in the flux of consciousness. She 
knew this flux could not be arrested, 


ven for a moment, that its only con- 


stant was change, and that it could be 
grasped only by the intuition, yet she 
tried to build her whole theory of life 
on this basis. 

This method cannot be dismissed too 
lightly—it is important, but as a means, 
not an end, and must be reintegrated 


with other means before becoming . 


effective. The great novelists of the past 
have used it, but to show the motivation 
for action and the effect of conscience; 
with them it was not allowed to stop 
the narrative, but helped carry it for- 
ward. Action with Mrs. Woolf becomes 
less and less, until analysis becomes the 
whole raison d’etre of the novel. Mrs. 
Woolf has left character lying about in 
pieces, and, in spite of the sincerity of 
her intentions, has merely succeeded in 
substituting one method of counting for 
another, sensations instead of physical 
and material details. 


A Better Method 


Christine Weston’s Indigo makes good 
use of the stream-of-consciousness me- 
thod, but as one among a number of 
brilliant means, never as an end in it- 
self. This story of the clash of personal- 
ities and cultures in India seems almost 
to take place in the realm of dreams, so 
delicate and tenuous is the narrative. 
The characters hardly move at all— 
they appear to be arrested in a dream, 
and though their conflicts are sharp 
enough, we never expect them to do 
anything to resolve them. Exposition 
which gives. the effect of narrative, dra- 
matic conversation, analysis of mood, 
and incidents, unimportant in them- 
selves, but fraught with spiritual con- 
sequences, are all brought together in 
the service of character. 

(Continued on Page 514) 


EXCELLENT 


Listening Post 


Thos.B.Morgan March’44, Putnam, $3.00 


Excellent story of 18 years on 
Vatican Hill. 


When I read the advance copy of the 
Vatican and the War (March issue) I 
thought it was quite interesting, but 
this book is better. 


Author Morgan is not a Catholic but 
he says he was taught early in his jour- 
nalistic career to be entirely objective 
and to report only the facts. Eighteen 
years on Vatican Hill gave him a wealth 
of information, and his book is strik- 
ing evidence that he learned to report 
fairly, and most entrancingly. His de- 
scription of the coronation of Pope Pius 
XII is one of the most thrilling I have 
read and his portrayals of many of the 
personages who have risen to high 
places—and why they have risen, as 
well as why others have sacrificed their 
futures—are highly interesting. 

Cardinal Merry de Val, he says, could 
have made any artist famous merely by 
sitting for a portrait. 

Archbishops Spellman and Stritch 
will be made Cardinals “with the dawn 
of peace”—the U. S. may have six or 
seven Cardinals instead of two as at 
present—and from having a majority 
Italy in time will drop down to one- 
third or less. 

With the Italian peninsula divided in- 
to small states it was desirable to adhere 
to the tradition of having an Italian 
Pope, since he was not imbued with 


strong nationalistic sentiments as might 


have been the case with an Austrian, 
Frenchman or German, but with the 
changes in. Italy perplexities will in- 
crease, and to avoid any nationalistic 
tinge, Mr. Morgan thinks a Pope may 
be chosen from one of the weaker coun- 
tries —— perhaps Portugal, Belgium or 
even Canada. In four or five decades 
there may be an American pope. 

Those who recall the broadcast of 
Bishop Hurley of St. Augustine six 
months before Pearl Harbor—in which 
he advocated leaving the decision as to 
what should be done about entering the 
war to the Chief Executive—will be in- 
terested in reading of the Bishop’s ex- 
periences which led to his conclusions. 
At that time Bishop Hurley was de- 
nounced. Today, says Morgan, his 
words can be engraved. 

This book should be in every library. 
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S. A. Constantino, Jr., pictured above is a 
very modest young man. He will not be 
pleased by this article if it comes to his at- 
tention. (The facts are as related to the 
Editor by his mother—who says she will 
square the matter with him if he complains.) 


Sam, as he is called, typifies the best 
traditions of the Boy Scouts of America, 
whose ranks he joined on his 12th birth- 
day. Because of his training he achieved 
early maturity and his book Amen, 
Amen was not written for those of 
Boy Scout age. 

His first-aid work in Scouting had 
crystallized his early desire to become 
a doctor, and when the tragedy of 
Pearl Harbor occurred he was a second- 
year medical student in Chicago. Many 
young men would have continued in 
school—as he could have done. But 
not Sam. 

“How can I sit there and study,” 
he said to his parents, “with the radio 
blaring out war news, and the head- 
lines screaming at me about the mess 
we’re in?” 

Notice that he said “at me.” He had 
been through Europe. He was accus- 
tomed to careful observation, and had 
been deeply impressed by the Youth 
Movements of Germany and Italy—so 
different were they from the good will 
missions of the Scouts from other coun- 
tries. When he came to appraise the 
meaning of Pearl Harbor, Sam Constan- 
tino could not imagine leaving the re- 
sponsibility to someone else. He had to 
be in it—but being a dutiful son he 
acceded to the wishes of his parents 
that he finish out his year at the medi- 
cal school before enlisting. 

Traveling in Germany during the 
same summer of 1937, I was likewise 
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perturbed by the hardened looks on the 
faces of the Hitler Jugend; and in 
Italy, although the Balilla seemed more 
carefree in comparison, one could not 
escape a gloomy foreboding as he 
watched these little fellows parading 
with their wooden guns. 

Having been “brought up” in a Girl 
Scout family—two of my daughters 
being Golden Eaglets—I had accompa- 
nied them to Northern Scotland, where 
they were among the half dozen who 
represented the Girl Scouts of America 
at the International Encampment at 
Blair Castle. It is worthy of notice that 
neither Germany nor Italy were rep- 
resented. 

We arrived at The Hague just as 
the Boy Scout Jamboree was disband- 
ing, and for the rest of the summer 
were meeting various of the groups 
which scattered over the continent on 
their tours. Sam Constantino, Jr., was 
one of the boys who traveled to various 
countries following the Encampment— 
and he saw beneath the surface. 

From early boyhood, says his mother, 
he had to get at the bottom of things. 
He asked innumerable questions and 
wanted direct answers. Although he 
didn’t know it, he was preparing him- 
self to write Amen, Amen. When you 
read the book you will see what this 
meant to him when he began to ponder 
on the deeper problems of life. 

After finishing his school year, and 
while awaiting his call to service, he 
threw himself into the writing of Amen, 
Amen—with the same energy that at 
the age of 13 had made him one of the 
youngest Assistant Scout Masters on 
record. Ransacking the local college 
library for references, he worked against 
time and produced a book that well 
deserves the plaudits it has received. 
The last page was typed on the day 
he received his call. 

Sam had known what it meant to 
fail. Mrs. Constantino relates one inci- 
dent that must have been quite em- 
barrassing. When he was 14, his parents 
gave him permission to go to a Colorado 
Jamboree provided he had in the mean- 
time become an Eagle Scout. He tried, 
but failed. He had been so busy work- 
ing up his own troop that he had had 
little time left to earn merit badges for 
himself. When the tests were given he 
failed in his knowledge of birds. To his 
relief, he was able through extra effort 
to make up the deficiency just in time 
for the trip to Pike’s Peak. 
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Again he nearly lost out on his chance 
to go to Amsterdam. At a farewell steak 
fry in the woods Sam contacted a most 
severe case of poison ivy. With both 
eyes swollen shut, ears sticking out like 
mittens, and purple all over from being 
smeared with Violet Gentian jelly, he 
left for Europe. His parents had a fore- 
taste of the same sinking feelings with 
which millions of other parents have 
seen their sons depart in more recent 
days—but they also witnessed an ex- 
ample of the spirit that must bring 
victory to America. 

I have said before that I hope every 
young man in service will read Amen, 
Amen—and I again recommended it 
unreservedly to men of all classes be- 
longing to the Society of the Holy 
Name. My advance copy was read with 
great interest by an author who is a 
recognized authority on moral theology, 
and he pronounced it doctrinally sound. — 

To those of less maturity, there are 
discussions which will not be under- 
stood. 

His mother, for example, says: 

“To many people his chapters on 
sex may seem strange, considering his 
youth, but not to me. When Sam was 
a Junior in the Academy, a retreat 
master enlightened the boys on sex 
relations. At the end of the retreat he 
invited the parents for the final session. 
He informed the parents, before the 
boys, that their sons had been told the 
fundamentals of life and that he wanted 
the boys to know that their parents 
now knew that they had been given 
this information. He asked the boys to 
feel free to discuss sex matters with 
their parents and admonished the par- 
ents to encourage the confidences of 
their sons and in a natural way clear 
up any questions they might be called 
upon to answer. With Sam’s penchant — 
for asking questions, to get to the 
bottom of things, we answered plenty 
of questions. There never was the least 
show of embarrassment between us. 
Books on the subject supplemented 
what medical school and we left out.” 

At a time when so much of our liter- 
ature seems aimed at promoting dis- 
torted views of human relations we 
commend the foregoing to the thought- 
ful consideration of all those who have 
to do with the development of sane 
attitudes in youth. ; 

The second printing of Amen, Amen — 
has been sold out for some weeks, but : 
a third printing will be ready soon. 
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More Comments on 


Amen, Amen 


(Reviewed in March issue) 


Liguorian: “An ideal gift for the man in 
grvice. Chaplains will find it a useful book.” 


N. Y. Herald Tribune: “. . . with the cpur- 
age of his convictions expresses them about re- 
lgion. The feature of his engaging and disarm- 
ing little book is that though he has evidently 
found religious affiliations, he does not draw 
upon them for authority: his appeal is to rea- 
gon, or . .. common sense. . . .” 


Queen’s Work: “Presented in the language of 
tomorrow and of today, it is as big a surprise 
to the man in uniform as it probably was to 
the editors of Harper when this young Catho- 
lic proceeded to show the great common sense 
that underlies the Catholic way of life.” 


John Louis Bonn, S.J., author of So Falls 
the Elm Tree and Down the Days in the New 
World, Chicago: “. . . a necessary ‘must’ on 
everybody’s list.” 

And one lone voice: The Commonweal: 
“ .. Unfortunately his stylistic breeziness, pep 
and Christian zeal hardly make up for his fail- 
ure to grasp many of tthe real difficulties in 
the big questions he settles with such ease.” 


Oh, yes, here’s another from Book Week: 


“It will have no effect on the more intelligent 
youth.” 


—and says the Christian Century: “The 
thinking is elementary but much of the argu- 
ment is cogent.” 


Southern Cross: “. . . it is bingo! A perfect 
gift for anyone in the service—or anywhere 
else, 


“Challenge after challenge is offered the hon- 
est person to lay this book aside, but no one 
who is interested in himself dare do so. Amen, 
Amen is easily the best over-all post-war plan 
to be offered yet.” 


The second printing is exhaust- 
ed. The third printing is promised 
for April 15th, but many promises 


these days are not definite. 
We expect another 1000 before 


the end of the month. 
* * * 


We would like to hear from all 
Holy Name Societies or other 
groups interested in distributing 
copies to their members. 


e. eo 


“A Tree Grows 
in Brooklyn”’ 


We have lifted the following from 
its context in Dr. Monroe’s Creative 
Reading for next month—believing it 
Will interest our readers at this time 
because of the rather unfortunate (we 
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think), continuing emphasis on Betty 
Smith’s reportorial efforts, disguised as 
a novel under the name above. Says 
Dr. Monroe: 

“The character novel fails to engage 
the imagination of the reader when the 
incidents are too losely devised and the 
characters unsympathetic. Betty Smith’s 
Tree Grows in Brooklyn suffers from 
both flaws, a fact which hasn’t inter- 
fered with the astronomical heights the 
sales have reached. That is, I believe, 
a matter of advertising and of the herd- 
mindedness’ of our reading public, which 
will suffer any amount of boredom 
rather than say, ‘No, I haven’t read it. 
What’s more I don’t intend to read it.’ 

“The book has been extravagantly 
praised on the one hand and extrava- 
gantly damned on the other. It is tedi- 
ous, nothing more, for one chapter 
simply repeats the formula of the pre- 
ceding, so that nothing ever happens, 
nothing can or will happen. Sex? Well, 
that is a matter of point of view, but 
after four or five chapters it, too, is 
deadly. The promoters of books like this 
decide beforehand what Irish-Catholic 
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life is—‘poor things, they can’t help it 
—and they are amusing—and such 
good cooks too’—and so when an 
author from the ‘lower depths’ comes 
along and follows the formula, they 
all exclaim: ‘How authentic; exactly 
like life—and so very Irish’.” 
on. we 


More About ‘‘Trees”’ 

“Joyce Kilmer saw a tree and thought 
of God. Betty Smith saw a tree and 
thought of the earth. Kilmer’s joy at 
seeing the beauty of God reflected in 
His Creation made him burst forth; 
‘A tree that looks at God all day, and 
lifts her leafy arms to pray.’ Betty 
Smith refused to consider that beauty 
demands truth and goodness and gave 
us A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. That she 
can write well we will not dispute, but 
if the purpose of all art is to uplift, 
then Betty Smith is no artist. Her 
vision penetrates even to, gutters but 
she has not caught the vision of 
beauty.” 

From a Review given by Robert J. Slavin, 


O.P., at The Critics’ Forum, Washington, D.C., 
originated by Dr. John K. Cartwright. 


* ww 


Loses Game on Fumbles 


The Devil and the Jews 
Joshua Trachtenberg Yale, $3.50 


The Medieval Conception of the Jew and its 
Relation to Modern Anti-Semitism. 


Reviewed by Thomas S. Bowdern, S.J., 
Ph.D., Dean, Graduate School, The 
Creighton University for Books ON 
TRIAL. 


The author, Rabbi Joshua Trachten- 
berg of Temple Covenant of Peace of 
Easton, Pennsylvania, wrote this book 
to help cure anti-Semitism, but in doing 
so seems to have swallowed the anti- 
Catholic distortion of history of G. G. 
Coulton and Henry Charles Lea. I men- 
tion two who can easily be identified. 
There may be more. It would take 
months of research and the writing of 
another book to evaluate the Rabbi’s 
contribution adequately. He lists nearly 
twelve pages of bibliography. 

The present unhappy condition of the 
Jew in the modern world, says the au- 
thor, stems from the orgy of supersti- 
tion which disgraced the Middle Ages. 
The three parts of the book classify in 
three groups the sources of the medieval 
Jew’s woe—the belief first, that he was 
possessed by the devil, and sold his soul 


to the devil or worse yet was the “devil 
incarnal;” secondly, that he was a 
scorcerer or worker of black magic; and 
thirdly, that he was a heretic, that he 
knew the truth but out of wilful malice 
rejected it. 

No sophisticated modern man-about- 
town believes in a personal devil today. 
He even fancies he does not believe in 
a personal God. In the Middle Ages the 
author tells us that the mass of ignorant 
people in Europe believed in a personal 
devil even more than they believed in 
God. They even had an hysterical fear 
of this ever-present ever-meddling devil. 
The crude cartoons of the day spared 
no gruesome detail to make the devil 
and his agents, the Jews, as horrible 
and repulsive as possible. 

As a sorcerer the Jew was believed 
to engage in the ritual murder of Chris- 
tians, especially of Christian children, 
in the desecration of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and holy images. As a heretic he 
was believed to have recognized the 
truth of Christ’s doctrines but rejected 
them, to have perverted the scriptures 
and tampered with the texts to corrupt 
Christians and to drag them down to 
hell. 
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All this medieval madness was not 
helped, admits the author, by the fact 
of occasional ritual murders and in- 
stances of desecration of the Blessed 
Sacrament. People, he says, believe 
what they want to believe and all the 
more easily when an occasional unfortu- 
nate fact confirms and feeds their ex- 
aggerated fears. 

Though a Rabbi, the author does not 
believe in miracles. All miracles are 
black magic to him. The Catholic sac- 
raments and sacramentals are merely a 
form of sacred magic or sorcery. Only 
gradually, the Rabbi says, did Christ 
evolve into a god in Christian belief, 
more slowly still did faith in transub- 
stantiation evolve, not until 1215 did 
the Fourth Council of the Lateran es- 
tablish the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion and only thereafter was the host 
publicly worshipped. 

All this and other attempted exposi- 
tion and interpretation of Catholic doc- 
trine and history is pretty bad fumbling. 
If this is a sample of the author’s 
scholarship in historical criticism and in 
the use of secondary sources, then his 
whole book is unreliable and is useful 
only to research scholars, if his bibli- 
ography is complete. 

I urge the Rabbi to forget his interest 
in sorcery and his study of magic and 
superstition and to return to the study 
of God’s revelation to his forefathers in 
the faith. I urge him to read Doctor 
Goldstein’s Letters to Mr. Isaacs, re- 
viewed in the September 1943 issue of 
Books ON TriAL. There he will learn 
from one of his own blood the deeper 
reason for the sorrow of the Jew. 


* * * 


A Good Novel 


Blessed Are the Meek 

Zofia Kossak Roy, $3.00 
Although belonging to a similar fic- 
tional category, this Book-of-the-Month 
Club April selection—a novel of St. 
Francis of Assisi—is a disappointment 
to those who expected that it would 
reach the heights achieved by The Song 
of Bernadette. 

Nevertheless, it deserves success. It 
shows deep erudition and portrays a 
stormy period of history with consider- 
able artistry. Those who emphasize the 
importance of external literary forms 
will no doubt find occasions for criti- 
cisms but, despite its occasional en- 
tanglements in historical details, its 
panoramic scope is admirable. 


St. Francis is not the central figure. 
It is the romance of Jean de Brienne’s 
which provides the background against 
which is seen the figure of St. Francis— 
weaving in and out. Innocent III is 
Pope—the second Children’s Crusade, 
resulting in deception and slavery, has 
touched the conscience of Europe, and 
the Fifth Crusade is to follow. Jean de 
Brienne has no liking for the role cast 
upon him. He has been selected to be- 
come the husband of Marie of Jerusa- 
lem—and thus the King. He is in love 
with a Countess—Blanche of Cham- 
pagne—and it is because of the depic- 
tion of their illicit love that the book 
should be restricted to adult reading. 
Pope Innocent III having died, the Cru- 
sade is to be led by Cardinal Pelagius, 
whose lack of both diplomatic and mili- 
tary strategy leads to disaster—from 
which the Crusaders are rescued by the 
influence of St. Francis, whose spirit of 
meekness and humility prevailed when 
the power of arms had failed. 

The story of St. Francis’ efforts to 
get his Rule established has often been 
told, but we see him here in a new 
light, as a symbol—a new leaven in a 
crumbling society. Seemingly unsuccess- 


ful and always unobtrusive, Francis 


journeys blithely and unheralded from 
place to place. Without attempting to 
explain the reasons, the author suc- 
ceeds in convincing us of his influence, 
and this is her most remarkable achieve- 
ment. 

Blessed Are the Meek will be read 
with deep interest for many years to 
come. 

w w wv 

I am sure that opinion is going 
to be divided, but I do like Blessed 
Are the Meek. 


—Sister M. Bernice, F.S.P.A. 


* w * 


Book-of-the-Month Club 

(The B-o-t-M-C selection for May 
is Yankee From Olympus (Justice 
Holmes and his family). Our ad- 
vance copy arrived today—March 
28th—and subscribers to our spe- 
cial service will receive our confi- 
dential appraisal early in April.) 

A book by Van Wyck Brooks, 
tentatively titled The Age of Wash- 
ington Irving, dealing with Amer- 
ican literature in the New York 
area, has been chosen for future 
publication—probably this coming 


fall. 





Brooks is best known for his 
Flowering of New England. 

The Age of Washington Irving 
will be reviewed for Books on Trial 
by Robert E. Holland, S.J., Diree. 


tor of Fordham University Press, 
* w * 


Race Problem 


Strange Fruit 
Lillian Smith March ’44, R & H, $2.75 


Powerful Negro-Problem Novel— 
Includes Useless and Unnecessary 
Realism. 


This story of the love of a white boy 
and a colored girl is apparently headed 
for high sales. Along with other pub- 
licity, it is said to have been “banned 
in Boston.” 

Although the race problem is upper- 
most, this is more than a story of sex 
and frustration. It is a vivid portrayal 
of the dreadful ugliness that will always 
pervade any society that evades its 
fundamental obligations. 

Tracy Deen really loved the light- 
skinned negress—who was his moral 
and intellectual superior — but they 
lived in a white man’s atmosphere, and 
marriage was impossible under the pre- 
vailing code—a code which excuses con- 
duct that would not be countenanced 
among savages. He knows that his pec- 
cadilloes may prove embarrassing, but 
that they are taken for granted, and 
will even be condoned by his own | 
family. 

The tragedy of their illicit love is 
heightened by the fact that colored 
Nonnie has been well educated, through 
the sacrifices of her mother, but even 
this is turned against her. She is left 
without hope. The inherited problem is 
too big for even those citizens who 
would stop lynchings. It is too big, 
because they lack the courage to face 
oblivion, if necessary, to re-establish the 
inherent dignity of man. The actions of 
these “pillars of society,” indeed, differ 
only in degree from those that can be 
seem in all walks of life, where the 
superficial conventions of class must 
be observed—for fear of being mis 
understood. 

Tracy Deen lacks character and res0- 
lution. Secretly abetted by his family 
he attempts the easy way out of his 
predicament. He joins the church and 
prepares to marry the girl of his 
mother’s choice, after having bribed his 
nigger to marry Nonnie (although he 
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hasn’t the courage to tell the negress 
about the arrangement). 

But the marriage doesn’t take place. 
Nonnie’s brother shoots Tracy to death 
and escapes North. Grewsome scenes 
follow. The murder must be avenged, 
and the “white supremacy” hoodlums 
find a victim in “Tracy’s nigger,” who 
is burned to death after being removed 
(apparently without opposition) from 
the jail where he had been secreted by 
one of the “ruling citizens”—who knew 
he was innocent. 

The story is moving and powerful, 
but it is unfortunate that the author, 
a Southern editor, who has the courage 
to delineate the beastliness of her neigh- 
bors, does not possess more of the cour- 
age of reticence. The insertion of sordid 
and vulgar details does much to offset 
her own supposed idealism in exposing 
the toxins of her sick surroundings. 
Her realism, in fact, defeats the pur- 
pose of literature, which should be 
strengthening instead of corrupting. It 
would very much appear that she is 
seeking a record in frankness; and, if 
so, she should not be offended by a 
review in the Chicago Tribune ‘which 
ends by saying: “A distinguished Brit- 
ish novelist was rightly disgusted not 
long ago when she was accused of hav- 
ing a learned brother. Miss Smith must 
not be too much surprised if some read- 
ers accuse her of having a dirty one.” 


x“ Fe F 


BOOK CLUBS? 


From the correspondence we have 
been receiving ever since we began pub- 
lishing Books oN TRIAL it would seem 
that a great many people would like to 
be members of a Book Club. It would 
seem also that many of those who are 
now members of some club are dis- 
satisfied. 

It would seem further, that this dis- 
satisfaction springs from the fact that 
they would like different selections than 
those offered, yet with equal reductions 
in cost; but no genius has yet appeared 
who can solve this problem. 

For example, the low prices offered 
by the Book-of-the-Month Club are 
possible only because of enormous pro- 
duction. When this club gets behind a 
book it is almost certain that from one 
hundred to several hundred thousand 
copies will be printed. Their 630,000 
Members will receive glowing notices, 
the newspapers will carry heavy adver- 


tising, reviews will bloom everywhere, 
and millions of people will talk about 
the book. 

Time and again people will say, “It’s 
a wonderful book!” Ask them if they 
had read it, and the answer is usually 
““No—but J read about it.” 

(Similarly, people say, “That was a 
wonderful review.” How those people 


- who have not read the book can know 


whether a review is wonderful we have 
never been able to find out. They, of 
course, can determine whether the re- 
view is pleasing but they can’t pass 
intelligent judgment without having 
read the book.) 

Book Club members also learn that 
the sponsors are frequently quite en- 
thusiastic about the selections they 
offer. In fact, we might say that even 
though the book is a first, second, or 
even third choice, reviewers often out- 
do the book-jacket blurb in their praise 
—and blurb-writing is a distinguishing 
feature of American publishing. Con- 
sequently, members begin looking else- 
where for appraisals. 

We received so many requests for 
advance Book-of-the-Month Club ap- 
praisals that it became quite a problem 
—when you realize that it costs fifty 
cents to write a letter. We solved that 
problem by arranging with the Book 
Club people to send confidential in- 
formation to those who requested our 
service. 

We have been anxious to avoid any 
interference with the business of other 
book dealers who are trying to do con- 
structive work—by which we mean 
stocking, displaying, advertising and 
explaining books—the only method 
which creates new readers. We are op- 
posed to the type of club which does 
nothing other’ than to “pick off” the 
customers already created by construc- 
tive dealers—just as we would be op- 
posed to having someone stand outside 
our door and say to our customers, 
“They’ll show you the books inside, but 
don’t buy anything. I haven’t any rent 
to pay and I'll sell for less. Just give 
me your order on the way out.” 

Far-fetched? Not at all. Well, then, 
are you objecting to my buying for 
less? No. We are only emphasizing a 
point which seems poorly understood. 
The point is this: There is no ultimate 
saving. Rent must be paid, clerks must 
be paid, and where uneconomic poli- 
cies are followed the waste is reflected 
in higher list prices. A $4.00 book at 
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50 per cent discount still costs $2.00 
net. At $2.00 list less 10 per cent it 
would cost only $1.80. 

The big book clubs can print in such 
enormous quantities that their costs are 
reduced to fractions of what a 1000- 
copy run would cost. But the trouble 
is that Best Sellers are rarely the Best 
Books, but to get bargains one must 
follow the mob. 

Our correspondence also indicates dis- 
satisfaction with plans which involve 
sending a book every month. Many say 
that not more than five out of twelve 
are what they would have chosen. (We 
know about them because they ap- 
proach us—and probably others also— 
to trade the unwanted book for some- 
thing else.) 

We have practically decided we must 
have a book club. Will you give us your 
suggestions as to what kind of a club 
you would like? 


x Fr F 


THE IRISH! 


The late Mrs. George Bernard Shaw, 
wife of the playwright, left two-thirds 
of her estate, estimated at $600,000, to 
teach the Irish manners. She wants the 
$400,000 used as an endowment to 
teach self-control, deportment, elocu- 
tion, and the art of personal behavior 
and social intercourse. She says she ob- 
served in her long life that the most 
highly instructed and capable persons 
have had their efficiency defeated and 
their influence limited for want of such 
organized instruction and training for 
personal contacts, whether with indi- 
viduals or with popular audiences. Their 
awkward manners and vulgarities of 
speech and other defects, she asserted, 
make their employment socially impos- 
sible in positions for which they have 
valuable qualifications. 

The Irish do not know whether to 
laugh or to cry over the will. Mary 
Coyle Chase, a playwright, says: “It 
was Mrs. Shaw getting in the last word 
against George Bernard Shaw with the 
full awareness that for once he could 
not answer her back.” Shaw was born 
in Ireland, although “really I am a Lon- 
doner,” he told reporters. Shaw defend- 
ed the Irish, however, by indicating that 
the defects reported by his wife were 
not peculiar to that race. If taxes ‘were 
not so high, he would leave a similar 
bequest for the English. 

(From the Register, Denver.) 
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Review excerpts are reprinted without prejudice to any reviewer, publisher or author. 

The following are among the more important books of a Abbreviations used: E—Excellent + F—Favorable 

general nature recently published. Title, author, publisher C-I—Current Interest + H.S.—Satisfactory for High 

and price is shown, followed by one or more pertinent review School - TFA—Too Far Advanced + A—For Adults 


excerpts from leading publications, or by Comments or 
Ratings or brief descriptions furnished by members of our 


own Staff. 


These pages are therefore useful as a sort of current 


catalog. 


Aids to Will Training in 

(hristian Education 

Two Sisters of Notre Dame Pustet, $2.50 
Extension: “In this valuable book will be 
found the complete Catholic teaching on the 
wil and an abundance of practical aids for 
its training.” 


The Americas and Tomorrow 

Virginia Prewett Dutton, $3.00 
America: “. . . it is a pleasure to recommend 
this little book to a wide class whose interest 
in Latin America is substantial.” 


An American Dilemma 

Gunnar Myrdal Harper, 2 vols., $7.50 
John LaFarge in America: “.. . will remain, 
for years to come, an encyclopedia of the 
question of race relations viewed on a national 
sale . . . an epoch-making contribution to the 
understanding of the race-relations problem.” 


Angel With the Trumpet 
Ernest Lothar March ’44, D D, $3.00 
Austria—N ovel—Confused—Not Rec. 
to Any Class. 


Anna Bolton 

Louis Bromfield March 1944, $2.50 
The daughter of an Ohio scrubwoman and a 
drunkard father rises to eminence in high gov- 
tmment circles of London and Paris. Religion 
and all its implications have been discarded. 
Her ambition to show her contempt for the 
home town carries her almost to madness. 
During her attempted escape when Paris is 
invaded, she is forced, by the tragedies around 
her, to a new vision of life, and her sacrifices 
lad to a happy and moral ending. A very 
good adult, novel. 


Chicago Tribune: “. . . a story which grabs 
you and grips you. It is certain to top the best 
seller lists. . 


The Army Play by Play 

Selected by Five Critics Random, $2.00 
Extension: “The plays have that true-to-army- 
life quality that one would expect to find. The 
Plots . . . simple . . . sometimes melodramatic. 
Interest . . . well sustained. . . . The public 


Inows that some barrack-room dialogue is 
Profane, vulgar and suggestive, but many do 
_§ %0t consider it enjoyable entertainment. .. . 
‘PSome of these budding and talented play- 
“B Mights should try to remember this.” 





DM—Doubtful Merit - 
Unfavorably reviewed or regarded - 


Objectionable + DIS—Disapproved - 


WR—With Reservations - U— 
O—Offensive or 
REC—Recom- 


mended » REV—Reviewed » MSO—Mature Students Only. 


As'We Go Marching 

John T. Flynn Mar. ’44, D D, $2.00 
“He may not hate Roosevelt, but so far as 
I can read, he was after his hide with a scalp- 
ing knife in his Country Squire in the White 
House.”—Harry Hansen in Chicago Tribune. 


Commonweal: “... what is the burden of 
Mr. Flynn’s persuasive little volume . . . simply 
this: The U. S. now finds itself in a situation 
similar to that of German and Italy in 1914. 

“He carefully sets forth eight marks by 
which fascism can be known; every one of 
them has already taken place here or is in 
process at the present moment. 

“What is hardly convincing is to criticize 
the direction of our present policy as severely 
as Mr. Flynn has done without giving the 
slightest inkling what other policy could have 
attempted to meet the depression, win the 
war and carry on in the post-war world.” 


America: “. . » a very lugubrious book, 
perhaps the saddest book of the year. Mr. 
Flynn, to put the matter simply, believes that 
the Republic is headed straight for Fascism, 
and that our chances of getting back on the 
right road are pretty slim. 

“With due respect to Mr. Flynn, the eco- 
nomic approach to Fascism is just as super- 
ficial as the ‘atrocity’ approach. The essence 
of Fascism is moral and religious. 

“The guild system and the NRA, to the 
extent to which NRA realized the guild idea, 
have no necessary connection with Fascism. 

“The Keynesian theory of government 
spending. to offset private savings, as inter- 
preted in this country by Dr. Alvin Hansen, 
does not involve a constantly expanding debt, 
and therefore inflation and bankruptcy. 

“The chief danger to democracy here may 
possibly come from those who continue to 
mouth nineteenth century shibboleths and to 
oppose every effort to find a solution for the 
ills of capitalism.” 


Avalanche 

Kay Boyle S &S., $2.50 
Catholic World: “ . an austere little story 
of France under the domination of Germany, 
articulated with a deftness and certainty of 
direction rare enough in any novel, but mark- 
edly so in the war novels of today. 

“The ‘best thing about the book is its evoca- 
tion of the beauty and mystery of the moun- 
tains.” 


Battle Hymn of China 
Agnes Smedley Knopf, $3.50 
America: “... the fourth volume on China 
. ex-correspondent of Frankfurter Staats- 


Zeitung and the Manchester Guardian. 


“The author is earnest, obviously trying to 
do some honest reporting to effect special un- 
derstanding of events as she saw them, but her 
views and her earnestness in them make the 
critic distrust the authenticity of the picture 
as a whole, and her constant repetitions make 
the book somewhat a bore.” 


The Bay of Silence 


Eduardo Mallea Knopf, $2.50 
For Mature Only. 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune: “. . . the record of 


thirteen years in the life of a young Argen- 
tinean intellectual . . . stirred by the venality 
and corruption and grossness of the public 
life of his country. He has begun a book which 
is to regenerate the land. . . . In remote and 
spiritual fashion, he has fallen in love with 
a beautiful, aristocratic woman, whose life he 
follows from afar, while for female com- 
panionship he seeks out less remote girls who 
will not take a passing affair too seriously 
nor interfere too much with the real business 
of writing. 

“. . . the love affair... is as convincing 
and fully realized as anything of its kind in 
modern literature. 

fo > eee 
La Nacion.” 


. . is literary editor of 


Behind the Steel Wall 

Arvid Fredborg Viking, $3.00 
Catholic World: “Its particular value comes 
first, from the fact that for more than two 
years we have had no correspondents of our 
own observing and reporting upon the Nazis at 
close quarters, and secondly, from the honest 
and intelligent way in which the author has 
utilized his excellent opportunities to gain in- 
formation about German leaders, private citi- 
zens, common soldiers, during the fluctuating 
course of events between June, 1941, and Sep- 
tember, 1943.” 

Paul Kiniery in America: “This book is a 
graphic, interesting, non-hysterical account of 
the horror that is present-day Germany, due 
primarily to National Socialism and its prin- 
ciples.” 


Bequest of Wings ks 
Annis Duff March 1944, Viking, $2.00 


Sub-titled “a family’s pleasure with books”— 
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will be quite interesting to parents of a liter- 
ary turn, as well as useful to librarians. Mrs. 
Duff, the author, is an ex-librarian and book 
seller. 


Belgium in Bondage 

Jan-Albert Goris Fischer, $2.75 
Commonweal: “. . . In the course of its har- 
rowing story imparts a wealth of information 
about the country of Belgium, the spirit of its 
people and its principal ways of life.” 


A Bell for Adano 

John Hersey Knopf, $2.50 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “It will cause 
a stir, first, because of its scathing portrait of 
a blustering and brutal American general, 
whom most readers will be sure they can iden- 
tify; secondly, because of the hair-raising dia- 
logue and the animalism of some of its char- 
acters. 

“Major Victor Joppolo, USA... 
charge of the town of Adano after the Allies 
have taken it from the Nazis . . . the ques- 
tions which he has to try to solve are formi- 
dable. 

“|. Hersey’s writing is plain and packs a 
punch. . . . Were it not for the needless in- 
sistence on ‘realism’ this novel could be urged 
upon all hungering for adult fiction.” 


The Big Bosses 

Charles W. Van Devander Howell, Soskin, $2.50 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune: “.. . machine system 
of American politics an election-year 
treatise . . . how each of the major machines 
of the United States has been operating in 
recent years . . . an examination which makes 
up what it may lack in depth with a news- 
story pace and interest that never lags.” 


Bolivar, The Life and Times of Simon 

Hendrik William Van Loon Dodd, $2.50 
America: “Simon Bolivar tasks the talent of 
the keenest biographer. Both he and .Jose de 
San Martin, as Van Loon generously agrees, 
were in every respect as important personages 
as George Washington. They gave freedom to 
the South American Republics. 

“|. Van Loon . .'. writes with essential 
objectivity, indeed with inspiration. Nothing 
better than his ‘Epilogue’ has been done for 
Bolivar, and the whole book runs on so fairly 
that it will soon outrank the larger efforts 
made by others.” 


Bonin 

Robert Standish Mac., $2.50 
Boston Pilot: “. . . primarily a novel . 
there is much of factual history that proves 
interesting . . . takes place in an almost here- 
tofore unknown island, seven hundred miles 
southeast of Japan .. . highly dramatized.... 

“The first part of the story is rough and 
tough with the three men cruelly subjected to 
terrible lashings and sufferings under the hand 
of the surly and sadistic captain . . . romance 
aplenty . . . ‘history with trimmings.’ 

“The presentation of the episode of the 
Bonin Islands a century ago is little known 
. . . and Bonin is well worth the reading 
for this part alone.” 


is put in 


The Book of Ceremonies 
Laurence J. O’Connell March ’44, Bruce, $4.50 
Handy reference for almost any religious 
ceremony. 


The author, for three years master of ceremo- 
nies and a teacher of rubrics at the Seminary 
of the Archdiocese of Chicago, has here pro- 
vided a very complete and useful reference 
book covering the duties of all the ministers 
in all ceremonies ordinarily held in parish 
churches. The best and latest. 


Bricker of Ohio: The Man 
and His Record 

Kari B. Pauly Putnam, $2.00 
Chicago Tribune: “. , . the first robin of the 
1944 Presidential campaign. . . . Its theme is 
that Bricker, by his sound economy, stout re- 
sistance to federal encroachment on state 


rights, and devotion to fundamental principles © 


of American democracy, is well worthy of the 
White House. 


“ 


. written by ... a newspaper man of 


20 years’ experience .. . in Ohio. . . .” 
Bridging the Atlantic 
Edited by Philip Gibbs D D, $2.75 


Commonweal: “. . . seventeen essays by as 
many liberals, statesmen, journalists, econo- 
mists, authors, all expressing their belief in 
Anglo-American cooperation for a_ better 
world. .. .” 


Bright Is the Morning 

Robert Gibbons Knopf, $2.50 
Riley Hughes in America: “One may be en- 
couraged . . . to find a beginning novelist ... 
with a firm command of technique and 
equipped for sensitive probing of human mo- 
tives, who finds his source of strength, his 
sanctions for truth and gladness, in the family.” 


Brownson, Orestes 

Theodore Maynard Mac, $3.00 
Nuntius Aulae: “.. . The controversies car- 
ried on by the Vermont Yankee during his 
life are still raging fiercely among the students 
of Brownson. Even those who have read the 
twenty volumes of his Works are divided. 
Indeed it seems that contemporary opinion of 
Brownson allows of no moderation. Much ink 
has flowed and many insults have been hurled 
from one camp to the other. It would be vain 
to hope that Maynard’s work will settle the 
controversy. It seems more likely that it will 
serve only to add fresh fuel to the blaze.” 


Case fer Christianity 

C. L. Lewis Mac, $1.00 
Not a theological treatise, and not entirely 
free from minor errors, this little book by 
the author of the famous Screwtape Letters, 
is fine material for thoughtful Catholics and 
those taking instructions. 

Lewis’ The Problem of Pain, $1.50, is also 
very helpful and has been well praised by 
members of the Hierarchy. 

Extension: “Do you know someone who 
has doubts. . . . Dr. Lewis has prepared a 
case which should convince anyone... .” 
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The Church and the Liberal Society 
Emmet John Hughes 3-15-44, Princeton,$3, 

At first glance, seems rather labored and’ uni. 

spired. More later—after further perusal. 


The Church and the Liberal Society 
Emmet John Hughes March 15, ’44, Princeton, $3.0) 


Commonweal: “. . . Hughes tends to mak 
things a little too black and white . . ., 
little too ironclad. The result is . . . not, 


winning book, . . . unhappily it is scarcely 
likely to convince those whom it attacks, , . 
“Hughes says nothing very original . ,. 
not a new thesis, but it is written freshly an 
with conviction.” 
(Catholic Book Club Selection.) 


Cloudless May 
Storm Jameson 3-14-44, Mac, $3. 
Tedious, boring depiction—France on Eve ¢ 
War. 
Depicts a province in France on the eve of th 
war—the various characters evidently intende 
as prototypes of those in actual power. 51 
closely written pages. The Prefect is ruled ty 
his mistress and her brothel-keeping friend. 0h 
the whole, tedious and boring. 


The Columnists 

Charles Fisher Howell, $2.9 
Chicago Tribune: “. . . a group of columm 
about other people’s columns. . . . 

“. . . when Westbrook Pegler’s liver: is out 
of order ‘the ensuing choler may quite easily 
become a matter for national debate’; . .. 
when Pegler called Winchell a ‘gents’ room 
journalist’ the best Winchell could think up ip 
quick reply was ‘louse in a blouse.’ 

“One reason why newspapers print thes 
columns is because they are cheap .. . th 
writers get big incomes, but that is becaus 
they have so many customers. Once, says 
Fisher, an editor canceled Boake Carter’s col- 
umn because it was costing him $6 a week ant 
he would get Anne Hirst plus Mutt and Je 
for $5.” 


Common Cause 

G. A. Borgese DS &P, $3.0 
Catholic World: “Borgese speaks with respet 
of the Church but only, it appears, because d 
her historical importance; at the same time kt 
repeats some old fallacies and comes to the ul- 
warranted conclusion that the Catholic Churdh 
is more consonant with Fascism than will 
Democracy . . . may ‘be excused for showin 
lack of information about the Catholic Chur 
in America since he probably has not had time 
to get around to it but he certainly should & 
better posted about, for instance, the teaching 
of recent Popes. 

“ . . he lacks definite standards.” 


Contemporary Italy 

Count Carlo Sforza \ March ’44, Dutton, $3. 
The much-publicized “liberal”—former Minis 
ter of Public Affairs and militant opponent @ 
Fascism—in a book abounding with anecdote 
analyzes the growth of Fascism—invented, kt 
says, by D’Annunzio and plagiarized by Mus 
solini. Mature followers of Italian and Eure 
pean affairs will find this book absorbing 
despite its liberal flavor and numerous erros 
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Country Colic: The Weeder’s Digest The Disappearing Daily “" . . an excellent observer . . . the maga- 


Robert Lawson 68 pp., Little, $1.75 

N. Y. Herald-Tribune: “. . . glossary of rural 
life, ‘lavishly embellished with numerous dia- 
gams drawn from life by the author. 
4, for example, stands for airplane, ants and 
yitomobiles and Mr. Lawson has something 
pertinent to say about each. . Z—Zany, 
one who, or that which, despite everything, 
continues to live in the country and loves it 
to the end.’ ” 

“His advice to rose culture addicts merits 
‘See your psychiatrist,’ he 
says. But before that, read Country Colic. 
It’s less expensive and funnier.’ ” 


a 

The Dark Stain 

Benjamin Appel Dial, $2.75 
The Grail: “.. . this unsavory novel is an- 
other approach to the race problem, but in- 
stead of offering any hope or means of im- 
provement in social relations among the races, 
it crushes, with its portrayal of the depths to 
which every man and woman sinks, all confi- 
dence in human nature. 


“ . . to be condemned on at least three 


counts: 1... . crimes .. . with disgusting de- 
tail... .2.... language... an insult to the 
reader... . 3... . would so debase the whites 


in the minds of the colored as to foment hate- 
ful feelings.” 


D Day 

John Gunther Harper, $3.00 
The Boston Pilot: “This personal story is such 
that you breathe a sigh of relief when he lands 
safely at Miami after his dangerous and excit- 


ing trip.” 


Democracy on the March 

David Lilienthal 3-29-44, Harper, $2.50 
The story of the TVA as a model for future 
reconstruction—regional decentralization—gov- 
ernment intervention—economic planning and 
its philosophy. The author is Chairman of the 
TVA. 


Dictionary of Cooperation 
Emery S. Bogardus Coop. League, $0.75 
Commonweal: ‘ . sixty-page booklet . 
less of a dictionary of cooperative terms than 
a lexicon of leaders and cooperative organi- 


zations . . . provides a wealth of testimony...” 


Dirigo 
Elizabeth Foster H M, $2.50 

. . @ novel with a plot so slight that 
nothing but intelligent planning and ingenious 
padding rounds the story out to a book 
length. . . 

“Curious, indeed, are the ‘have a drink’ 
Sequences with which the book is punctuated. 

“But however hackneyed the plot, dubious 
the characters, and questionable the morals, 
the reader will be refreshed by the clean 
breeze from the Maine woods, the smell of 
the pines, and the invigorating tingle of cold 
lake water.” 

—Maureen Daly in Chicago Tribune 


“ 


Dirigo Point 

Elizabeth Foster 
John S, Kennedy in The Sign: “. . 
dict is: Awful!” 


H M, $2.50 
. the ver- 


Oswald Garrison Villard May 16, ’44, Knopf, $3.50 
This suryey of the American Press and its 
ramifications and adjuncts will be highly 
valuable to those interested in journalism. 


Discovering Mexico 

John A. O’ Brien OSV Press, $2.00 
The Sign: “As priest and scholar Doctor 
O’Brien was able to go much farther than most 
of our ‘experts’ on Mexican affairs. With the 
need so great and becoming so increasingly im- 
perative for a solid account of contemporary 
Mexican affairs, it is to be hoped that this lit- 
tle book will stimulate the author and inspire 
others to a fuller account of Mexican life.” 


Dove Flies South 
Jas. A. Hyland 


Boston Pilot: 
book . . . very interesting and readable... . 


1942, Bruce, $2.50 
“An unusually poignant human 


” 


The Eagle and the Dove 

Sackville-West Feb. 44, D D, $2.50 
Sackville-West’s studies of St. Teresa and St. 
Therese. This Anglican author who once wrote 
a biography of St. Joan of Arc falls short in 
some respects but has, nevertheless, achieved a 
remarkable understanding of her subjects. 

Irish Monthly, Dublin: “It is a piece of 
swift, vivid, lovely writing; easy and satisfy- 
ing to the reader, yet rich in scholarship and 
deep in thought. In a word it would be a no- 
table work in any time or tongue.” 


Education Faces the Future 

I. B. Berkson Harper, $3.50 
Allan P. Farrell in America: “Berkson ...a 
lecturer at the College of the City of New 
York .. . offers a critique of the old liberalism, 
a defense of progressivism, and an arrangement 
for making progressive education the channel 
of the new liberalism.” 


“In defending progressive education . . 
makes Mr. John Dewey a national hero. The 
idealists, the neo-realists, and the neo-scolas- 
tics, represented. respectively by Messrs. Horne, 
Breed and Hutchins-Adler, are devil’s advo- 
cates. 

“The book is both good and bad... . It is 

. especially good in reflecting a sound view 
of religion and religious education, of sex and 
family life. 

“The bad features of Mr. Berkson’s exposi- 
tion spring from the habit the progressives 
have of coddling Mr. Dewey and of clubbing 
those who differ from or oppose him and pro- 
gressive education.” 


Empire 

Louis Fischer Duell, $1.00 

S. E. Asia—Rather Doubtful. 

Commonweal: “. . . a good example of lack 
of intelligent understanding. . If he stuck 
to reporting, he would be better than good; 
but he lacks history and so slides off the 
beam.” 


Far on the Ringing Plains 
George Rodger 


Ave Maria: “ 


Mac, $3.00 
. a photographer who describes 


the things he sees and the people he meets. . . . 


zines he represented procured entree for him 
into places closed to most civilians. . . . 75,000 
mile journey . . . met all the worth-while peo- 
ple in the places he visited. . . . The photo- 
graphs are excellent and the maps make it easy 
for a reader to visualize the exact locations. 


” 


Fire Bell in the Night 

Constance Robertson Holt, $2.75 
Eleanor Flanagan in America: . slavery 
question . . . narrative description of the 
Underground Railroad, of the hearts that 
built and stoked it, of the pitiful human 
cargo it carried, and of those who tried, with 
sincerity and determination, to wreck it. 

“.. . re-creates the past with color, vigor 
and authenticity . . . fails only in the solu- 
tion of her plot. The short-lived marriage . 
brought to an unjustifiable termination . . . 
mars an otherwise superior historical ro- 
mance.” 


“ 


Food Crisis 
Roy F. Hendrickson D D, $2.50 
America: “.. . valuable for its authoritative 


factual compactness; the ordinary citizen for 
its clear exposition of many matters which 
may have puzzled him .. . the effects of total 
war on world food-economy . . . a comparison 
of America and England... 


“One cannot read this book without mak- 
ing some patriotic resolutions to observe the 
food laws. ...” 


The Future of South East Asia 


K. M. Panikkar Mac $1.75 
Good Study for Mature. 
Geography of Latin America 
Fred A. Carlson P-H, $6.00 
Joseph F. Thorning in Sign: “. . . a revised 


edition of one of the most valuable volumes on 
the topography, resources, industries, and mar- 
kets of the Good Neighbor Republics. 

. Each country is discussed in its en- 
tirety, with regard to its national character as 
well as to its international relations. . . . ® 

“ . . Combined with Latin American by 
Preston E. James, this book provides the indis- 
pensable, basic information of the inter-Amer- 
ican scene.” 


Germany After Hitler 

Paul Hagen F & H, $2.00 
Commonweal: “. . . he has been an organizer 
and newspaper editor in the German labor 
movement right up to Hitler's day ...a 
leader of the German underground and secretly 
visited his country . . . the most that can be 
said for the book is that it voices certain hopes 
without adequately establishing’ their validity.” 


Get Together Americans 

Rachel Davis DuBois Harper, $1.75 
America: “. . . To those of us who recognize in 
racial prejudice a real flaw in our democracy, 
Mrs. DuBois has addressed a book in which 
she displays the possibilities of little neighbor- 
hood gatherings in which conscious effort is 
made to bring in representatives of the various 
racial strains united by their own experience in 
some sort of festi 


- 





Good Night, Sweet Prince 

Gene Fowler Viking, $3.50 
The Sign: “The sixty years of John Barry- 
more’s reckless life were characterized by wild 
escapades, tragic caperings, and wasted oppor- 
tunities....As a bibulous buffoon, Barrymore 
was the delight of the bistro set and the head- 
line hunters, but there is little either amusing 
or edifying in this chronicle of his checkered 
career. 

“ .. the average reader will find it merely 
a pointless rehash of some of yesteryear’s less 
savory tabloid tales.” 


The Growth of American Thought 

Merle Curti Harper, $5.00 
America: “. . . should be pondered by every- 
one whose profession it is to bring Catholic 
truth before the American mind... . Chrono- 
logical arrangement groups into periods the 
dominant ideas characterizing successive epochs 
of our history. 

“  . . remarkable for its absence of special 
pleading. It has no axes to grind, and the au- 
thor shows himself well aware that his findings 
ought not to be taken as definitive. 

“Certain limitations of intellectual climate 
appear to weaken the study. Perhaps the most 
patent deficiency of the book is its failure to 
give adequate treatment to the rich contribu- 
tion of Catholicism to our American heritage. 

“The supernatural is largely identified with 
the superstitious. Doctrines peculiar to Prot- 
estantism, such as the total depravity of hu- 
man nature and predestination, are attributed 
to Christianity in general. 

“Aside from such shortcomings . . . an in- 
valuable background for the understanding of 
American thought.” 


Hackberry Cavalier 

George Sessions Perry Viking, $2.50 
Commonweal: “. . . deals with the simple peo- 
ple of our Texas bayou country and, like his 
other efforts at fiction in books or slick maga- 
zines, makes excellent escapist reading . . . em- 
bodies certain strong resemblances to Dickens 
and Saroyan.” 


Hallelujah 

Fannie Hurst Harper, $2.50 
America: “After an all-night party, Lily mar- 
ries Grant Sweetland of the St. Louis Sweet- 
lands. He is drunk at the time and remains in 
various stages of drunkenness the greater part 
of the story until he finally dies of a kick re- 
ceived in a barroom brawl. 

“You will help the war effort at home and 
abroad if you spend your two dollars and a 
half for war-stamps rather than for this book.” 


Hanrahan’s Daughter 

Patrick Purcell March ’44, Putnam, $2.50 
Readers of fiction will enjoy Hanrahan’s 
Daughter—a good, clean and very pleasing 
novel of old-country match-making and 
thwarted love. An Irish setting—and Irish to 
the core. 


Commonweal: “A sort of Miles Standish affair, 
the story is a small one depicting the interior 
anguish of a young man in love with a girl, 
who is constrained (for obscure reasons) to 


plead the cause of another; and it is built of a 
rolling prose which I can only say gathers 


moss from page to page. Leaning heavily on , 


local color—traditions, customs, games and 
dances of the Suirside—the book communicates 
little beyond the rhythmic passion of its young 
AE ay 


Heart of Europe 

Ed. Mann and Kesten Fischer, $5.00 
New York Herald Tribune: “. . . an ambitious 
title for this anthology of nearly a thousand 
pages .. . presenting samples from twenty-one 
countries of all types of literature except 
drama, by authors of world-wide fame. . 

“. , . Besides an unreasonably large amount 
of arid and pretentious writing . . . it also 
contains a great many moving or powerful 
pieces. But the heart of Europe is scarcely 
in it. 

“'. . there is plenty of good reading to be 
found in this mammoth book, even if it has to 
be unearthed among a great deal of rather dull 
or mediocre contributions.” 


The Heart of Jade 

Salvador de Madariaga Creative Age, $3.00 
Robert E. Holland in America: “. . . has 
more than average claim to merit ... a fine 
brilliance of swift descriptive power ... 
packs a paragraph with dozens of details . . 
without once clogging the narrative tempo.... 

“  . . fails of commendation. . . . No 
amount of so-called candor can justify the 
voluptuous eruptions. . 

“'. . while from time to time his attitude 
toward the historic Catholic Faith seems to be 


that of a dutiful and loyal son, he yet insin- 


uates many of the threadbare and antique ar- 
guments against her sanctity. . . . The author 
discredits himself by making these things so 
overweighted in his story.” 


He’s in the Artillery Now 

Chard Powers Smith McBride, $2.50 
N. Y. Herald Tribune: “The men who man 
the guns of the artillery have deserved a special 
book describing their work and methods .. . 


there is a short section to cover the anti-air- - 


craft artillery and the coast defense types of 
artillery. 

“. , , the author takes a group of men 
through their basic course of training . . 
especially helpful to parents and wives whose 
men are in the artillery, for they can follow 
the early months of training with a closer 
interest.” 


How to Think About War and Peace 

Mortimer J. Adler S&S, $2.50 
America: “When you turn the last leaf of this 
book ... you say .. . ‘This is capable of do- 
ing either great good or great harm’—an im- 
plicit tribute to the brilliant mind and dialec- 
tic talents and facile pen of the professor of 
the philosophy of law at the University of 
Chicago. 

“ . . contends that the only cause of war is 
anarchy, which to him means absence of gov- 
ernment. . . . ‘Peace’ he defines as what we 
call civil order, which is disturbed by revo- 
lution. 

“There are many things to recommend Pro- 
fessor Adler’s 301-page dissection of the think- 
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ing processes of those who must plan the peace, 

“It is on account of his definitions that the 
author is likely to incur the most criticism , , , 
definitions lead him (and the reader) into con. 
fusion of thought when he comes to the chap. 
ter in which he criticizes the peace proposals 
of the recent Popes.” 


An Inch of Time 


James Norman Morrow, $2.50 
John C. Kennedy in The Sign: “. . . suspense 
novel . . . the wild mountains of China ., , 


bizarre representatives of many nationalities 
are playing a dangerous game which might be 
called ‘Who’s Who?’ 

“. . + he tells one so much meaning so little, 
he shifts scenes so frequently, he contrives 30 
many minor mysteries, he insists on so much 
cryptic talk, that one goes frantically in quest 
of the aspirin bottle . . . the complications are 
too numerous and dizzying.” 


Indian Crisis 


John S. Hoyland Mac, $2.00 
A Reasoned Study. Good. 
India Against the Storm 
Post Wheeler Dutton, $3.50 


Good Contribution to Indian Problem. 


New World, Chicago: “. . . believes that 
India would be worse off without English 
rule than it is today, although he admits 
that the poverty and squalor of the villages 
of India, where the majority of the people 
live, have few if any counterparts, anywhere 
else in the world. 

“ , . distrusts the Indian National Con- 
gress, which, instead of representing 85 per 
cent of the people, as Gandhi stated, actually 
represents, in Mr. Wheeler’s opinion, about 
16 per cent of the population. 

“... forceful . . . interesting, even though 
some may quarrel with its conclusions.” 


An Introduction to Modern Philosophy— 
In Six Philosophic Problems 

Alburey Castell Macmillan, 1943, $3.50 

Essentials of modern philosophy. MSO 

This is a very interesting book because of the 
method used in introducing to the reader the 
kind of thinking which typifies modern philos- 
ophy. The author takes six problems and then 
for each problem he calls upon five different 
thinkers of the past for elucidation. Beginning 
with a problem in natural theology he calls 
first on St. Thomas Aquinas. Other views are 
then given and the author follows with deduc- 
tions of his own. The book is highly recom- 
mended to those well grounded.in their philos- 
ophy. 


Ireland—Past and Present 
Tom Ireland 1942, Putnam, $5.00 


Now printed a second time. Large size, 1010 
pages—illustrated. 


A Lad of the O’Friels 
Seumas MacManus D A, $2.00 


The Vincentian; “. . . as valid a record of the 
goings-on in an Irish village as Tom Sawyer 
and Huckleberry Finn are of Mississippi River 
towns... .” 


Southern Cross: “This novel, ranked as one of 


the ‘best of Seumas MacManus’ books, has 
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been out of print for many years. It is a 
charming love story. ... For a generation . . 

available only in Ireland... it has been... 
a steady favorite there . . . more than a de- 
jightful love-story—it is a faithful portrait of 


village life . . . adventures, neighborly friction, 
comedy, and . . . the lively drama of a vital 
community. 


“Seumas. MacManus ... is at present put- 
ting the finishing touches to his revision of 
The Story of the Irish Race, the classic work 
on Irish history. . . .” 


A Lad of the O’Fiels 

Seumas McManus Devin-Adair, $2.00 
Boston Pilot: “. . . ranked as one of the best 
of MacManus’ books . . . a charming story. 

“For a generation the book has been avail- 
able only in Ireland . . . a faithful portrait of 
village life, the exciting record of adventures, 
neighborly friction, comedy, and get-togethers, 
the lively drama of a vital community with an 
unforgettable cast of characters.” 


Lake Huron 

Fred Landon Mar. ’44, Bobbs, $3.50 
First in a series on the Great Lakes—a bril- 
liant beginning. Landon is a Canadian his- 
torian. 


Landslide 
Stephen Gilbert Feb. ’44, Knopf, $2.50 


Addle-pate—Not worth the effort 

A mind-reading Dragon creates consternation 
among a lot of foolish Irish—acting as body- 
guard for peculiar “Grandpa”—until a land- 
slide finishes him off. 

The young author shows promise. Let’s hope 
his next effort will be worth the time it takes 
to read. 


Commonweal: “Tt is unfortunate .. . that in 
any story in which an animal—even .a dumb 
one—largely figures, humanity is apt to come 
off second-best.” 


The Landslide 
Stephen Gilbert Knopf, $2.50 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “. . . makes use 


of extraordinary natural phenomena and pre- 
historic creatures . . . rather subtle . . . labors 
obviously but none too successfully to point a 
moral about modern life . . . his incomplete 
success is understandable. It does not by any 
Means make his work unworthy of attention 
and incapable of pleasing.” 


let’s All Grow Vegetables 

Keen Hutchins April ’44, U.M., paper, $1.00 
Its more important this year than ever to 
grow food. This book gives concise, intelligent 
advice. 


Lifeline 
Robert Carse Morrow, $2.75 
The Sign: “. . . Robert Carse, who told so 


Vivid a story in There Go the mile, does a re- 
peat performance in this book. . It is the 
lifeline on which our armies overseas depend. 

“.. . another book that brings home the 
hell that is war... .” 


The Life and Death of Little Jo 

Robert Bright D D, $2.00 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “. . . refresh- 
ingly different, full of bright and unstereotyped 
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humor, and poignant in a natural, unforced 
manner. . . . I would say that the new book 
tops Saroyan’s The Human Comedy, because 
it is not mannered or gushing. 

“Little Jo is of Mexican stock ... in a poor 
and primitive village in New Mexico. .. . Jo’s 
career, from his birth and baptism to his en- 
listment to fight for his wonderful Uncle Sam, 
is an unfaltering delight, full of laughter and 
pathos, shining with humble joy and shad- 
owed by humble sorrow.” 


The Life and Death of Little Jo 

Robert Bright D D, $2.00 
America: “Little Jo does not really die .. . 
for at the end we find him inducted into the 
Army. . . . But he does . . . die to his old 
world, and a warm, friendly, human, funda- 
mentally devout and Catholic world it was. 

“Here is a book written by an author who 
knows and loves his characters, with all their 
foibles, for they are passionate and lovable.” 


The Lion Rampant 

L. de Jong and Stoppelman 
America: “The horrors of the Nazi occupation 
of Holland since May 10, 1940, are made un- 
derstandable in this unhysterical but forceful 
book. Written by two former residents of the 
Netherlands . . . appendices, a helpful bibliog- 
raphy, and a detailed index increase the 
value... .” 


The Loom of Language 

Frederick Bodmer, Ed. by L. Hogben Norton, $3.75 
N. Y. Herald Tribune: “We are told on the 
jacket of this book that ‘. . . this amazing 
book . . . shows you how to learn several lan- 
guages at once, faster and easier than one at a 
time.’ This is sheer exuberance, and I hope that 
in the interest of obtaining a fair hearing for 
the really significant sections of their book Mr. 
Hogben and his publishers will withdraw it. 

“Their project is well reasoned and earnestly 
and often eloquently presented.” 


The Lost Week-End 


Charles Jackson F & R, $2.50 
Detailed analysis of a binge. Harry Hansen in 
the Chicago Tribune says he was bored by it 


—but the 4th printing is coming. 


The Man from Rocca Sicca 

Reginald M. Coffey Bruce, $1.75 
Arthur J. Hope (author of Notre Dame, 100 
Years, $4.00), in Ave Maria: “. . . we hope 
everyone will read it... .” 


McGraw of the Giants 

Frank Graham April ’44, Putnam, $2.75 
A very well written biography of the 25-year- 
old manager of the N. Y. National League 
Baseball team. Superior escape reading for the 
ball fans. 


Misadventures of Sherlock Holmes 

Ed. by Ellery Queen March 21, ’44, L B, $2.50 
Parodies by famous writers—O. Henry, Mark 
Twain, Kendrick Bangs, etc—and an excellent 
pastiche by Vincent Starrett. 


Mission Monuments of New Mexico 
Hewett and Fisher N.M., $4.00 


Extension: “. . . beautiful . . . a model of 
archeological research. . . . We recommend this 


Querido, $3.00 | 


deluxe, beautifully illustrated work to all stu- 
dents of American history.” 


Modern Ways With Children 

Elizabeth B. Hurlock Whittlesey, $2.75 
America: “. . . a very readable and informa- 
tive book for parents, and especially mothers 

. . . @ Saneness of approach that can issue 
only from a wide command of the literature 
on child psychology and from the experience 
of a loving parent with her own children. . . 
It is all the more regrettable, then, to have to 
disagree with Dr. Hurlock on sex education. 

“Not content with all-out instruction . 
even countenances what Kanner has, in ridi- 
cule, characterized as ‘educational’ exhibi- 
tionism. 

“We believe with Dr. Hurlock that the truth 
must be told, but truthfulness need not be ex- 
haustive.” 


Movies, A Pictorial History of 


Deems Taylor, Peterson and Hale S&S, $3.95 


Lively Pictures—Chatiy Information—V.G. 


The Nature and Treatment of 
Mental Disorders 

Dom Thomas Verner Moore G&S, $4.00 
Alberto Duque, M.D., in America: “. . . evi- 
dences the high type of work being accom- 
plished at the Mental Clinic of the Catholic 
University of America . . . a tribute to the 
eminently practical equipment of the author 
for his task.” 


Netherlands America 


Philip Hanson Hiss DSP, $3.50 
America: “Intensely absorbing . . . exhaustive 
story of Netherlands America . . . from the 


discovery of America to the present time.” 


A Newman Treasury 

Ed. by Charles F. Harrold Longmans, $4.00 
Emmanuel: “. . . heralded everywhere by dis- 
cerning readers . . . Dr. Harrold has presented 
what he has felt Cardinal Newman would have 
wished or permitted to be published, in one 
volume at the close of his life . . . complete 
selections for the understanding of some of 
the chief themes of Newman’s work... .” 


News of the Nation 

Ed. by Sylvan Hoffman Garden City, $3.49 
This novelty in history follows the style of 
the tabloid newspapers. 

It was especially interesting to your Editor 
as he had the same idea at least 25 years ago 
but never worked it out. The advantage of 
the newspaper page style is that by ilustra- 
tion, headlines, etc., events that were transpir- 
ing concurrently in different parts of the world 
may ‘be shown on one page. 

There are some juxtapositions that might 
be questioned by Catholics. They would seem 
to be, however, no worse than what we are 
accustomed to find in the average secular 


paper. 


Once in Cornwall 

S.M.C. Long., $2.00 
An entertaining story of saints and dragons— 
by a Dominican nun in England, author of the 
recent popular Children Under Fire. Recom- 
mended. 
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O Distant Star 

Mary Frances Donner D D, $2.50 
Boston Pilot: “The elegance and luxury of 
the Atterbury home on Beacon Hill fired the 
imaginative, young Irish seamstress, Delia 
Clune, who sewed for the daughter of the 
house... 

“Tt was while she was dressed in the future 
bride’s best that Richard Cleaves first saw her 
and fell in love with her. 

“The story shows the moulding of a fine 
character through the full life of work for 
her home and her children. There comes dig- 
nity and strength through her Christian philos- 
ophy and inherent faith. She becomes a sort 
of pioneer woman in a pioneer era... a 
regional story that is delightful and pleasant 
reading.” 


Our Jewish Farmers 

Gabriel Davidson Fischer, $2.50 
Commonweal: “. . . historical account of the 
forty years of the successes and failures of the 
Jewish Agricultural Society and the thousands 
of Jewish farmers it has helped in this coun- 
try.” 


Our Young Folks 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher H B, $2.75 
America: “It seems that some years ago one 
of the ‘great Foundations of our country’—it 
is not further identified in the book—set up 
The American Youth Commission. The author- 
ess was one of its members. Six years and 
ample funds were spent on the vast project 
that was to take a long view of the general 
situation of youth in our industrialized society 
and make recommendations for youth’s better- 
ment. . . . Mrs. Fisher summarizes what the 
Commission labored on and brought forth. 

“With many of the findings there can be no 
disagreement. But to a number of the author- 
ess’ conclusions the Catholic reader must put a 
big exclamation point... . God, by the way, 
in the guise of any religious training, is rele- 
gated to a far corner.” 


The Pacific Is My Beat 

Keith Wheeler Dutton, $3.00 
The Boston Pilot: “... a thrilling play by 
play description of America’s efforts to wrest 
the Pacific from the hands of the Japanese. 

“  . . tthe American people might well look 
with pride . . . the record of this country’s 
magnificent comeback and now brilliant offen- 
sive tactics in this theater of war.” 


Part of a Lifetime 
Lee Simonson Duell, $5.00 


Quite Interesting for Theatre Students. 


Commonweal: “Work of a craftsman as well 
as a painter and writer .. . beautiful quarto 
volume is precisely designed . . . introductory 
and concluding sonnets . . . hundred pages of 
text . . eighty-odd drawings and photo- 
graphs of settings and costumes. An honorable 
achievement on evéry score... . 

“| . details a New York childhood highlit 
as much by his attendance at neighborhood 
playhouses as by his early discovery of Ibsen 
and Shaw .. . three years of introspection and 
writing at Harvard .. . twenty years of stage- 
design... .” 
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The Passing of the European Age The Rainbow 

Eric Fischer Harvard, $2.50 Wanda Wasilewska S&S, $2.5 

Eugene Bagger in America: “. . . seeks to ap- Edward Skillin, Jr. in Commonweal: “This 5 


ply what is known of the geographical and eth- 
nical shifting of the areas of high culture in the 
past to the future of Western civilization. . 
a wealth of material, historical and geograph- 
ical, sociological, economic, statistical; and his 
writing is lucid, unpretentious, never stodgy. 

“Professor Fischer . . . does not really know 
what a civilization is and what a civilization 
means. And he does not know because he ap- 
proaches history with the premises and con- 
ceptual equipment of a philosophy which has 
thrown overboard all that pertains to the what 
and for what end of things: essence, substance, 
finality, meaning. .. . 

‘.. . What Western civilization needs if it is 
to survive at all is not a change of address but 
a change of heart.” 


Perelandra 
C. S. Lewis 
Chicago Tribune: “. . . superb artistry and in- 
cisive thought . . . a deep, cool, crystal well 
of thought for those who seek to understand 

the problem of Christian philosophy.” 


Mac, $2.00 


Pipeline to Battle 
Major Rainier March ’44, Random, $2.50 
Undesirable language and questionable moral 


aspects. AWR—if any 


Pius XII on World Problems 

James W. Naughton America, $2.00 
Catholic World: “It forms so welcome an 
aid to the reader, the writer, the speaker, the 
thinker, that we all owe the author an ac- 
knowledgment of our great indebtedness.” 


The Pope’s New Order 
Philip Hughes Mac., $2.50 
America: “Study Clubs, and particularly the 
moderators of Study Clubs, will appreciate this 
. scholarly work. . . .” 


Private Breger’s War 

Dave Breger Random, $2.00 
N. Y. Herald Tribune: “Private Breger, who 
made his bow early, has kept the attributes 
that made him immediately endearing. He is 
not a pin-up boy and doesn’t even look like a 
military objective. He is endearing because he is 
pathetic . . . misery’s bosom friend, and has 
no others. 

“The caption is perfect: ‘You on the end! 
Wipe that opinion off your face!’ ” 


Profile by Gaslight 
Ed. by E. W. Smith 3-30-44, S & S, $2.75 
An anthology of articles and stories about 
Sherlock Holmes. 


The Prophets and Our Times 

Rev. Gerald Culleton Heavy paper, $1.50 
First published in 1941—has now been revised. 
A popular work—very. helpful to those con- 
fused by private prophecies. Imprimatur. 


The Proud People 
K. Crichton March 44, Scribner, $2.75 
Regional novel of S. W. Extremely Doubtful 
Value. AWR 


the Stalin Prize Novel and more than half, 
million copies are said to have been sold ip 
the USSR. What is its message? Simply that 
the Russian people refuse to be beaten and in. 
tend to wreak retribution upon the nation 
which invaded their soil . . . gruesome tale of 
the subjection of a Ukrainian village and its 
liberation. Courage is the only element which 
enlightens a scene of cold, want, contempt, say- 
agery and revenge. This grim narrative is quite 
inferior to the artistic standard set by Russian 
writers.” 


Retour Au Feu (Return to the 
Battle Front) 

Andre Labarthe Maison Francaise, $1.75 
America: “. . . a French account of the re 
turn of the French Army in North Africa to 
open collaboration with the British and 
Americans. 

“For those who read French .. . a com- 
prehensive and lucid account of what France's 
reconstituted army has done.” 


The Road to Teheran 
Foster Rhea Dulles Princeton, $2.50 
Favorable Study of American-Russian 
Relations. 


Commonweal: “In view of the responsibilities 
that lie before us, the little-known story of 
American-Russian relations is worth dipping 
into right now. That is exactly the task which 
Mr. Dulles set himself in The Road to Tehe- 
ran and he fulfills it very creditably in a 
rather quiet way.” 


Roots of Bergson’s Philosophy 

Ben-Ami Scharfstein Columbia U., $1.75 
Modern Schoolman: “. . . should be of value 
to students of Bergson . . . not the last word, 
nor does it claim to be . . . but it does much 
to clarify a period that is so difficult to under- 
stand... .” 


The Russian Army 

Walter Kerr Knopf, $2.75 
America: “. . . a war correspondent’s book 
and a very good one . . . outlines the cam- 
paigns of Moscow and of Stalingrad. 

“Russia is suspicious of her own allies. She 
allows no foreign pilot to fly over her terti- 
tory, mot even to deliver Lend-Lease planes. 
These are delivered in either Alaska or Iran, 
and then flown in by Russian crews. Foreign 
physicians are not permitted to observe sami- 
tary conditions, nor the ways of handling the 
wounded. Russia desires no interference, nor 
criticisms as to how to run the war.” 


Russia, A Short History of 

B. H. Sumner Reynal, $3.75 
Helen Iswolsky in Commonweal: “. . . de 
serves a better title . . . should be carefully 
studied. Its accurate terminology and clear- 
cut style greatly facilitate our task, provided 
we want to do some serious reading.” 


Russian Cavalcade 
Albert Parry Washburn, $3.50 


The Sign: “. ... it is difficult to understand 
a people without looking into that 
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historical past . . . the author takes us two 
centuries back to show us the stuff that the 
Russian soldier was made of under the Czar- 
ist regime, and in a broader sense, what Russia 
ssuch was made of. 

«|. a military record . . . moreover an 
ahaustive study of Russian historical trends 
malyzed by a man who is familiar with the 
sibject. . . . He grew up in the Cossack 

« . , tthe reader will follow Albert Parry 
with the sense that Russia is far older and 
far bigger than Communism. Hitler’s essential 
blunder was to have awakened the people’s 
dynamism, which is now striking back at him.” 


Catholic World: “More in the nature of a 
panegyric than a critical essay, and attempt- 
ing no impartial analysis, it introduces a rich 
abundance of stirring episodes.” 


Russia and Postwar Europe 

David J. Dallin Yale, $2.75 
The Sign: “. . . To the optimists who would 
insist all is well along the Volga, and to the 
rabid who will brook no criticism of the Soviet 
as being destructive of Allied harmony, the 
reading of Dr. Dallin’s book must prove a 
sobering potion. 


Russian Short Stories, A 
Treasury of Great 

Ed. by Aluaham Yarmolinsky March ’44, Mac., $4.00 
Chicago Tribune: “Virtually all of the stories 
in this book are innocent of structural com- 
plexities and are deficient in what the average 
magazine reader would call suspense. Rather 
are they little sections of life... . They carry 
the feel of reality because their characters are 
delineated with discernment and sympathy.” 
Commonweal: “These tales show convincingly 
that no one in recent times has been able to 
touch the Russians for sheer narrative art.” 


Russia and the United States 

Pitirim A. Sorokin Dutton, $3.00 
Catholic World: ‘ . the chief value of the 
book lies on the whole in the high credibility 
of its author; as its weakness comes from iis 
large dependence upon impressions and not 
upon a closely knit and documented presenta- 
tion of factual evidence. On the whole the 
athor does suggest good grounds for hoping 
that Russia will prove to be as he pictures 
her—profoundly religious, sincerely democratic. 

“What has just been said may seem 
tamningly faint praise. Let it now be counter- 
balanced by enthusiastic appreciation, particu- 
larly of Chapter V, which gives a brief ac- 
count of religious Russia.” 

America: “It would be difficult to exagger- 
ate the value of this book.” 


The Sea Eagle 

James Aldridge Little, $2.50 
NEM. in The Catholic World: “. the 
Story of three men trying to escape from the 
and of Crete after it had been lost to its 
defenders. The author, known for his popular 
Signed With Their Honor, is a newspaperman 
and an observer of the present war, who takes 
his heroics with deadly seriousness. He has 
swallowed the formula of Hemingway in its 
fatirety, but having neither narrative skill nor 
Ingenuity with incidents, must repeat over and 





over again the escapes, the clipped conversa- 
tions, the dirty jokes, and the adolescent 
posturings of his heroes until the reader is 
tired of the whole thing.” 


Seas of God 

Ed. Whit Burnett March ’44, Lippincott, $3.00 
Say the omniscient? Sterling North in the Chi- 
cago Sun: “. . . a curious commentary upon 
human fraility. 

“For the same reason that The Song of Ber- 
nadette and The Robe have swept the coun- 
try, The Seas of God will appeal to the mys- 
tical, wishful, and thoroughly frightened minds 
of average Americans. 

“Tt is religion as escape, the tendency of 
even our better writers to shift their burdens 
to other shoulders. At its best . . . Gargantuan 
self-pity. From a literary point of view, it 
runs the amazing gamut from the barely liter- 
ate Lloyd C. Douglas to Undset, Asch and 
Ernest Hemingway. 

. to me a frightening book because it is 
so far removed from the hard and salient fact 
that to get a better world we must make one 
ourselves.” 


The Senate and World Peace 
Kenneth Cloegrove 

The Sign: “. . . One of the most challenging 

questions in modern America . . . is the consti- 

tutional difficulty of treaty making. .. . It is 

the thesis of this book that the requirements of 

a two-thirds majority is undemocratic, ... 

. the proposal the author (who is profes- 
sor of Political Science at Northwestern Uni- 
versity) offers is a constitutional amendment 
that would make approval of treaties depend 
on both House and Senate by a simple major- 
ity of those present... .” 


Vanguard, $2.00 


Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watsen 
Annot. by Christopher Morley 3-30-44, H B, $2.00 


A series of stories of the famous “detective.” 


Smarter and Smoother 

Maureen Daly March ’44, DM $2.00 

Re-write of newspaper articles. Contains 

considerable that is sensible. 

Her sane, cool advice on date conduct, bal- 
anced weeks, profitable vacations, consideration 
for parents—all are written from the view- 
point of one not too far from those days 
herself. 

—JoHun O’CoNNOR 


Spain, The Heritage of 

N.B. Adams Holt, $4.00 
The author is Professor of Spanish letters of 
U. of N. Car. He follows the leftist line on the 
civil war—makes many blunders—praises De 
Madariaga’s Spain (1930) but would profit by 
reading the down-to-date version. 


The Steep Ascent 

Anne Morrow Lindbergh Mar. 19, ’44, Harcourt, $2.00 
Commonweal: “. . . her first attempt at fic- 
tion, remarkable as it is, never rises to within 
several miles of her extraordinary preface. 

“The narrative itself is a poetic account of a 
dangerous all-day flight from the British Isles 
to Italy shortly before the war. 

“The prose is distinguished, intensely per- 
sonal; it could hardly be more feminine. * 
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“Tn all but a very few instances in the Steep 
Ascent her solitary cogitations ring clear and’ 
true. . . . Her final achievement of detachment 
yet appreciation for the various gifts of crea- 
tion is, of course, in the direction of the science 
of the saints.” 

John Frederick Nims, Notre Dame poet and 
professor, in Chicago Tribune: “. .. a short 
and beautiful novel, human, sensitive, deeply 
felt . . . far more than a story of adventure 
or of aviation; it is a story of ‘any woman 
and any ordeal.’ The things that matter hap- 
pen in the mind and soul of the woman. 

“In a preface with quotes Arthur Koestler 
and T. S. Eliot, Anne Lindbergh tells us what 
she is trying to do in this, her first novel.” 


Swing the Big-Eyed Rabbit 


John Pleasant McCoy * Blakiston, $2.50 
America: “.. . first novel . . . a disappoint- 
ment. 


“The low moral tone of the book and its 
excessively vulgar language are its chief draw- 
backs. Possibly the mountaineers have the 
thoughts and use the language attributed to 
them, possibly their ‘gutter morals’ are truly 
pictured, but much that is fine and redeem- 
ing in their lives has been neglected, to the 
great detriment of the story.” 


Tarawa 

Robert Sherrod DSP, $2.00 
Time’s correspondent’s account of the battle 
and its frightful casualties. He is better against 


home-front strikes and politics. 
a 


Target: Germany 

Official S & S, $2.00 cloth, $1.00 paper 
The Sign: “.. .The story of how young Ameri- 
cans fight and die . . . firsthand accounts of 
their fear and anger up there in the turbulent 
skies above Germany and France . . . grips 
the reader. . . 

“.. . opens by conducting the reader on 
a bombing mission. . . . The history and 
theory of daylight bombing through the first 
year. . . . Well-illustrated.” 


The Ten Commandments 

Mann, West, Van Loon, Bromfield S & S, $3.00 
America: ““. . . except for a characteristically 
childish and complacent yarn from the pen 
of elephantine Mynheer VanLoon .. . the 
collection is a good deal more than competent 
viewed as literature as well as propagan 


They Call It Pacific 

Clark Lee Viking, $3.00 
The Denver Register reports numerous unin- 
formed statements such 4s priests owning 
banks in Philippines—and the Church being 
big land-owning factors “as in Pre-Revolution- 
ary Mexico,” etc. 


Those Who Go Against the Current 

Shirley Seifert Lippincott, $3.00 
Southern Cross: “To the Indians, the turbu- 
lent Missouri River, the Great Roiled Water, 
was the living proof of the power of a mys- 
terious and awful Manitou. To Manuel Lisa, 
the waters tumbling from the western = 
were a challenge to courage, sagacity, and 
stamina. 
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“While the central theme is that of Lisa’s 
gradual mastery of the Missouri, the author 
has skillfully woven around it the romantic 
history of the early West. 

_“A bigamous Indian marriage and later di- 
voree, and subsequent marriage outside the 
Catholic Church, to which he professed casual 
allegiance, max an otherwise strong character.” 


Toward a Better World 

Jan Christian Smuts DS & P, $2.75 
Catholic World: “. . . selection of speeches in 
which General Smuts outlines his plans for the 
‘Greater South Africa.’ ... We find here re- 
vealed an unwavering fidelity to the ideal of 
progressive co-operation between peoples and 
states.” 


Triumph of Treason 

Pierre Cot Ziff, $3.50 
Cot was Minister of Aviation in the Popular 
Front government of France. This book appar- 
ently attempts to prove that the Popular Front 
was not to blame for the French defeat. We 
are unable to appraise the worth of this 
polemic. 


Unfinished Business 


Stephen Bonsal D D, $3.00 
Sat. Rev. of Lit.: “.:.Bonsal, a famous war 
correspondent for James Gordon Bennett’s 
New York Herald . . . became the liaison 


officer and language interpreter both for Presi- 
dent Wilson and Colonel Edward M. House 
at the Versailles Conference. He had their con- 
fidence, and wrote the notes to which each 
could refer from day to day instead of de- 
pending upon memory. Long ago he had their 
permission to publish tthe secret diary. He 
chose to wait twenty-five years. Now he has 
combined the diary and subsequent commen- 
tary into a book of valuable source history.” 
Commonweal: “. . . excerpts from a secret 
diary by Colonel House’s confidential adviser, 
begun at the Peace Conference on the morrow 
of the Armistice and continued until Decem- 
ber 23, 1919.... 

“Wide distribution of Stephen Bonsal’s book 
would itself serve as a reminder to the Ameri- 
can people of what must not be repeated if 
the peace is to last this time. 

“  . . it abounds in warm human touches, 
in convincing thumbnail impressions of many 
of the leading actors in this great tragedy... 
convincing . . . apologist for the Wilson-House 
peace effort as could appear.” 


Victory Without Peace 

Burlingame & Stevens HB, $2.75 
Largely, this is the story of Wilson’s fight for 
peace following World War I. He failed, but 
his prophecies came true. 


The Visiter 

Randau & Zugsmith Random, $2.50 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “.. . novel of 
suspense, intended to tantalize the reader and 

. . surprise him. .. . A humdrum American 
town is the locale . . . its characters are the 
reverse of spectacular. 

“Judith Cunningham has for three years 
worried about her son who disappeared at 
fourteen. Her second husband, the boy’s step- 
father, is a paragon of devotion, but he cannot 


ease her anxiety. . . . The authors had the 
materials for an original novel of suspense, 
but clumsily misused them. After an intriguing 
start, the story slows to an aimless dogtrot, 
and, though its close is brisk and credible, the 
dullness of the long middle section is fatal to 
interest.” 


Wait for Mrs. Willard 

Dorothy Langley S&S, $2.50 
The Sign: “Miss Langley has shamelessly 
loaded the dice in this formulistic and didactic 
story of marriage and divorce. Charles Willard 
is a monster, not a man. The book abounds in 
such sententious sophisms as ‘Virtue without 
grace is dreary to live with.’ I call this a 
sophism because Charles Willard is not virtu- 
ous but hypocritical and ruthlessly selfish. He 
thinks himself good, but he is plainly repre- 
hensible.” 


War Diary 

Jean Malaquais D D, $2.75 

Should Be Restricted to Specialists. 

Commonweal: “. ..a Frenchman of Polish 
origin . . . should not be read by anyone who 
has not almost a professional duty to know 
the revolting changes war brings about in 
some men when they are released from the 
restraints of civilized society. 

“  . . a book without hope... a some- 
what hysterical impression of French deca- 
dence. . . . It will be best if it is read mostly 
by the French, for they know that their cour- 
age has held.” 


War and the Law 

Edited by Ernst W. Puttkammer Chicago, $2.00 
Commonweal: “.. . eight professors of law 
at the University of Chicago who contributed 
these brief lectures for students to a study 
of the effects of the war on American democ- 
racy have surveyed eight fields without, how- 
ever, contributing original criticism or chart- 
ing courses for the future. 

“Tt seems evident that the purpose of these 
studies of American institutions, constituting 
the Walgreen Foundation lectures, were not 
intended to do more than state the prob- 
ree 


Washington Broadcast 

By the Man at the Microphone D D, $2.50 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune: “. . . anonymity in 
the case of a book which must depend for its 
value upon the recognized ability of the author 
to pass judgment .. . it is difficult to see 
what useful purpose is served by concealing 
the writer’s identity. There are no startling 
revelations; no characterizations more caustic 
than have often appeared in print or been 
uttered on the air. 

“  . , very sarcastic at the expense of the 
administrative confusion . . . approves Roose- 
velt’s foreign policies . . . indignant at criti- 
cism of the State Department . . . heavily 
overlaid with satire which fails rather lament- 
ably to do more than confuse the reader.” 


Saturday Review of Literature: “One of 
the horrors of election year is that it some- 
times throws off such a book as this. Here 
is a sample of its ‘wit and fearlessness’ men- 
tioned in the blurb: 


“Mr. Roosevelt has charm—with a 
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smiling, illuminated C. He has genius, but 
according to some it is with an out-of. 
focus G. Likewise, his arrogance is some. 
times with a swaggering A, just as at T 
times it would appear that he likes to get 
revenge with a grinning R. He effervesces, R 
but he has temper and he is the thespian, 
both with a terrible T. He has ego, with @/ 
the kind of E that begins with the word 
“election” and rhymes with “me”,’ 


“Yes, and Serutan spelled backward 5 i 
Nature’s.” 0! 
What to Do With Germany a 

Louis Nizer Ziff-Davis, $2.59 | & 


The Sign: “The author’s plan is something tp It 
stagger the lay mind. It involves the suspen § 
sion of German sovereignty, the administn. § g 
tion of German industry by a supranatiom) 
organization, and the trial and sentencing of 
more than 150,000 German war criminals by 8 
non-Germans. 0 

“*The entire educational system of Germany 
(must) be scrapped.’ One wonders whether 
Mr. Nizer would put such professed atheists 
as Wells and Einstein, whom he quotes with 
approval, in charge of the new educational 
system. 

“Like Mr, Eden in condemning Japanes 
atrocities, Mr. Nizer can appeal in his entire 
book to nothing higher than ‘the moral codes 
which have grown with the development of 
civilizatign’.” 
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While Still We Live 

Helen MacInnes Little, $2.75 
J. S. K. in The Sign: “This protracted, almost 
casual narrative lacks the suspense which 
marked Above Suspicion and Assignment im 
Brittany. Nonetheless, the book can hold its 
own as a literate thriller, Its real merit, how- 
ever, lies in its realistic and affecting presenta- 
tion of the sufferings of Poland.” 
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Work and Play 


Jules Romains 








Knopf, $3.0 

Containing Mountain Days and Work and 

Play, Vols. xxi and xxii of Men of Good Wil. 
Has some interest for bibliophiles. 





























You Are the Adventure 

J. Alien Boone Prentice-Hall, $2.50 
Extension: “. an undigested mass of 
pantheism, emotionalism, vague concepts and 
high-pressure sales talk . . . no serious threat 
to Christianity.” 
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You’re Only Human Once 


Grace Moore 





DD, $2.50 
Saga of a choir singer’s trail to Hollywood, 
Broadway, Europe, and the Metropolitan. 





























* * * 




















Correction 

(Through error, our Mareh 
Chart showed Strange Fruit in the 
High School column. We intended 
to show it as unsuitable for High 
School. It should be restricted 
discriminating adults. ) “e 
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Formula for Peace 
The Olive Branch 


Bernard Pegarski Fides, $2.00 


Reviewed for Booxs on Tria by Rev. 
Frank E. Gartland, C.S.C., Editor of 
the Youth Section of Our SUNDAY 
VISITOR. 

We can’t find praise enough to heap 
o The Olive Branch. It is like a mod- 
em Book of Proverbs. From cover to 
gover it is filled with gems of wisdom. 
It is a gold mine—one we can handle 
smewhat as Our Lord handled bread 
on the two occasions He fed the mul- 
titudes. We can dig and dig in this 
gold mine, and still within it remain 
nuggets and nuggets — basketfuls — of 
treasure yet untouched. In a way, The 
Olive Branch is a spirit more than a 
book, in the same sense that the Bible 
isa Spirit more than a Book. The Olive 
Branch can, and we hope will, breathe 
new life into us Christians, especially 
into the tender body of each new Chris- 
tian family. 

We have never read a book written 
in this century which is so unaffected, 
straightforward and full of faith. Father 
Pegarski reminds us, in this, of Peter 
Maurin, except that in The Olive Branch 
we cannot find as we do in Easy Essays 
so much as a single line of apologetics. 
Father Pegarski assumes optimistically 
—and it is refreshing that he does— 
that The Olive Branch will fall into 
the hands of people whose hearts are 
full of faith, who need waste not a 
minute on argument or defense. What 
did Our Lord say about father, mother 
and child? about home? about poverty 
of spirit and chastity of the heart? 
about how to pray to Our Father 
in Heaven? Whatever Christ said is 
enough. Father Pegarski merely repeats 
it in language we speak everyday. As 
a result, The Olive Branch will be a 
stumbling block to unbelievers, a cor- 
Nerstone to the faithful. Not one of its 
189 pages fails to cross swords with this 
World. That is why The Olive Branch 
is truly a formula for Peace (that Peace 
Which the world cannot give), a ground- 
plan for rebuilding our lives in the post- 
War days. It is old-fashioned enough to 
Wnroll the blueprints which the car- 
Penter Joseph used when he hammered 
the House of Loretto together in Naza- 
Teth. And it is current enough to insist 
® using the materials of the always 
Up-to-date God: Jesus Christ the same 
Yesterday, today and forever. 


zat 


} 





Father Pegarski treats of only three 
things in his book: The Ideal Home, 
The Beatitudes, and The Our Father. 
His treatment is unforgettably epigram- 
matic. For example: “If a lap-dog re- 
places a child in the home, is there any 
wonder that the home becomes a dog 
kennel?” “An angel mother must not 
scold her children too much. The same 
principle applies to children as to an 
egg; the long you keep an egg in hot 
water, the more hardboiled it becomes.” 
“What on earth can be more beautiful 
than a child’s eyes, those clear wells of 
undefiled thought?” “The souls in hell 
were once beautiful babies on their 
mothers’ laps. But what will your par- 
ticular child be?” “A virtuous life, after 
all, is not necessarily taught, but it is 
caught—like the measles—from some- 
one else. Children have more need of 
models than of critics.” Gems like these, 
dug at random, are but a cross-section 
of the vein which runs all through this 
gold mine. 

Just to provoke a laugh, we would 
like to add that Father Pegarski is a 
Pole with an Irish accent. This is the 
literal truth, and it accounts in no small 
measure for the faith, humor and schol- 
arship which characterize Fhe Olive 
Branch. We are proud to “remember 
out loud” that we knelt beside Bernard 
Pegarski in Sacred Heart Church, Notre 
Dame, the day we were both ordained 
to the Holy Priesthood. 


Reporter’s Trip 


D Day 
John Gunther Harper, $3.00 
The Sicilian invasion—and after. 


Good—Adult 


The author’s later books failed to reach 
the heights achieved by his Inside 
Europe. Inside Asia was fair but Inside 
Latin America received—deservedly— 
considerable criticism. Gunther went in 
over his head ih discussing subjects of 
which he knew too little. 

This book is different. He calls it his 
first “personal” book—meaning that he 
talks more about himself and the de- 
tails of his experiences in getting to 
North Africa just before the invasion of 
Sicily, of what he saw. on and after D 
day, and his later trips through the 
Middle East. 

There is much space given to indi- 
vidual officers, the style is free and easy. 
Altogether, it’s a good account of a re- 
porter’s problems and what he did about 
them. 
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Rendezvous With Destiny 


“That Man” 
Frank Kingdon Arco, paper, $1.00, cloth, $2.00 
March ’44 


“This generation of Americans,” said 
President Roosevelt, “has a rendezvous 
with destiny.” It was 1936. 


For all those with high blood pres- 
sure who grow apopletic at the men- 
tion of “that man in the White House,” 
permit us to quote from the author’s 
penultimate page: 


“President Roosevelt has the gifts. 
He is there. The people should keep 
him there.” 

It occurs to us that anyone who reads 
this book should keep his pencil ready, 
marking whatever passages he can re- 
fute in the history of the President’s 
eleven years in the White House. He 
will find, we believe, a well-reasoned 
explanation of the President’s past .acts, 
and may be surprised to learn how some 
of them appear in the light of present 
knowledge. 


The author is very frankly an apolo- 
gist—and an able one. He believes “the 
hopes and fears of a century and a half 
will meet in the election of 1944.” He 
feels that if there is any doubt as to 
his candidacy, a national campaign 
should be started to get the President 
to run. 

Dr. Kingdon sees nothing to indicate 
that Dewey is sufficiently seasoned for 
the job of president. He refers to Wil- 
liam Allen White’s unenviable reference 
to Gov. Bricker as “an honest Harding” 
—he thinks bringing in General Mac- 
Arthur would mingle the army and 
politics disastrously — that Vandenberg 
and Taft are echoes of Boies Penrose 
and Matthew Quay of a bygone gener- 
ation, and that Taft’s election would 
be equivalent to a vote of “no con- 
fidence” in practically everything we 
are now doing. Stassen, at this stage, 
he thinks, is put forward to split the 
Willkie support—and Willkie, although 
he has grown more in four years than 
any other man except Lincoln, has not 
proved his competence. 


Speaking of Willkie’s extensive trav-. 


els he quotes the wit who. said “The 
trouble with Willkie is he’s trying to 
be both Franklin and Eleanor at the 
same time.” 

All in all, we think this is a very 
interesting and useful document—and 
we have no doubt it will be answered. 


| 
q 
{ 
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A Literary ‘“‘Find”’ 


C. S. Lewis, best known as author 
of The Screwtape Letters, is one of the 
great literary “finds” of the past year. 
Apparently he is a reticent man but it 
has been possible to unearth the in- 
formation that he was born in Belfast, 
Ireland, served in World War I as an 
infantryman and is now a Fellow and 
Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


As to any further biography, he says: 


“T never remember dates. The prin- 
cipal facts of my own life are not (in 
a form suitable for biography) known 
to me. What I do remember seems 
pretty ordinary. I was a younger son, 
and we lost my mother when I was a 
child. That meant very long days alone 
when my father was out at work and 
my brother at boarding school—I was 
still too young to go. Alone in a big 
house full of books. I suppose that 
fixed a literary bent. I drew a lot but 
soon began to write more. My first 
stories were nearly all about mice (in- 
fluence of Beatrix Potter), but mice 
usually in armor killing gigantic cats 
(influence of fairy stories). that is, I 
wrote the books I should have liked to 
read if only I could have got them. 
That’s always been my reason for writ- 
ing. People won’t write the books I 
want, so I have to do it for myself; no 
rot about ‘self-expression.’ I loathed 
school. 

“Being an infantry soldier in the last 
war would have been nicer if I had 
known one was going to survive. I was 
wounded—oddly enough by an English 
shell. (Hence the greetings of an aunt 
who on hearing this said with obvious 
relief, ‘Oh, so that’s why you were 
wounded in the back’). 

“T gave up Christianity at about 
fourteen. Came back to it when getting 
on for thirty. Not an emotional con- 
version: almost purely philosophical. I 
didn’t want to. I ’m not in the least the 
religious type. I want to be let alone, to 
feel I’m my own master: but since the 
facts seemed to be just the opposite I 
had to give in. 

“T am a sociable man but not a so- 
ciety man. My happiest hours are spent 
with some .three or four old friends in 
old clothes tramping together for sev- 
eral days and putting up in small pubs 
—or else sitting up till the small hours 
in someone’s college rooms talking non- 
sense, poetry, theology, metaphysics 
over beer, tea, and pipes. There’s no 


sound I like better than adult male 
laughter. I play no games. I think hat- 
ing games at school has taught me to 
love rain.’'Rain meant that games were 
‘off,’ and that pleasant association has 
lasted ever since. I love to hear it on 
the roof or gurgling down into the water 
butt.” 
Other Lewis books are: 


The Problem of Pain . .... . . $1.50 
Case for Christianity . . .. . . . 1.00 
Christian: Behaviour ...... . 1.00 


Out of the Silent Planet... ... 23 
Perelandra, March 13 (sequel to above) . 2.00 
They are all increasingly popular. 
a ° * 


Perelandra 
C.S. Lewis ‘March 1944, ‘Mac., $2.00 
For ‘the intellectually curious. 
H.S.—WNo. 
The author is best known for his Screw- 
tape Letters—which deserves the high- 
est encomiums. Out of the Silent Planet 
( ), was entirely dif- 
ferent. Dr. Ransom, a philologist, was 
kidnaped by adventurers who took him 
to a strange planet. His talents enabled 
him to learn the language of the inhabi- 
tants, thereby outwitting his captor— 
an old schoolmate named Weston. Now 
comes the sequel—Perelandra, which is 
another name for Venus. 

Ransom visits Venus voluntarily, and 
alone. He finds strange situations—trees 
that are covered with bubbles—land 
that rolled toward him like a wave— 
rivers that became like hog’s-backs of 
water, and islands that rocked in the 
sea. From the standpoint of an earth- 
creature, things just weren’t normal at 
all. But these physical abnormalities 
were the least of Ransom’s troubles. 
Weston, too, had solved the problem of 
inter-sidereal travel and arrived on the 
scene just as Ransom was beginning to 
make some progress in his education of 
the Green Lady—apparently the first 
inhabitant of Venus. 

From here on it becomes a struggle 
between Ransom and the powers of evil 
—the Devil apparently having taken 
possession of Weston’s body, which now 
became the Un-man. They fought ter- 
rible battles, both physical and mental. 
Ransom came to understand that the 
mere sight of devils could be one of 
the greatest torments of hell. 

The descriptions are fantastic and 
the arguments much too abstruse to 
hold the interest of any average reader. 
Those of maturity, possessing intellectu- 
ally speculative curiosity will be in- 
trigued. 


——<—<—{= ‘ 


*““Screwtape’’ Lewis 


Christian Behaviour 
C.S. Lewis 1943, Macmillan, $1, 
Another “Small Slam” by Anglican 
author of Screwtape. 


Another book for every Catholic and 
public library, this is a re-writing 9 
broadcast talks given in England dea. § 
ing with the Cardinal virtues and the §j | 
virtues of Faith, Hope and Charity, §- 
Written in the pungent style and pene. 
tration of the famous Screwtape Letters, 
The Case for Christianity, Out of th 
Silent Planet and Perelandia, this book 
is well within the reach of the average 
reader and is deserving of wide circu. 
lation. 

“People need to be reminded more 
often than they need to be instructed,’ 
says the author of Screwtape Letters— 
Dr. Johnson said it originally. Author 
Lewis not only reminds, but he also 
instructs. There are a good many things, 
he says, which wouldn’t be worth 
bothering about if he were going to 
live only 70 years, but about which 
he had better bother very seriously if 
he is going to live forever. You can get 
a lot of ideas plain if you think of 
people as a fleet of ships sailing in 
formation. Each ship must be seaworthy 
and they must not get in each other's 
way. In his unique style, the author 
uses the illustration of the convoy to 


bring out many points. 
, w * ¥ 











Spy Stories 


Vincent Starrett in the Chicago Tr 
bune tells of his efforts to compile an 
anthology of good spy stories. Good 
ones, he says, are hard to find. 

“There are plenty of ordinary ones, 
and so many poor ones that I am sur 
prised at the taste of the editors who 
printed them. In answer to the shout of 
‘What about Oppenheim?’ I can only 
ask sadly: Have you tried to reread 
him? That is the test of a really good 
story, and Opp, I regret to say, doesn't 
stand up to it. And that is the case als 
of such ingenious fiction factories as E¢- 
gar Wallace and Valentine Williams and 
Rupert Grayson and the already forgot 
ten William Le Queux. I do not abuse 
these amiable men . . . but they are for 
one reading only. When their stories 
have been told, and their mysteries 
solved, curiosity is satisfied; no permé 
nent values of character or style remall 
to make the stories memorable.” 
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The Great Dissenter 
Oliver Wendell 
Holmes 1841-1935 


Yankee from Olympus 


Catherine Drinker Bowen A LB, $3.00 


Apr. 744 
Mrs. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., had 
but recently come to the national capi- 
tol—her husband having been appointed 
a Justice of the Supreme Court. She 
was attending her first reception. “You 
found the ladies pleasant?” asked Presi- 
dent “Teddy” Roosevelt. ‘“Washing- 
ton)” she replied, “is full of famous 
men and the women they married when 
they were young.” 

Socially, the Holmeses believed in the 
quality. Politically the Justice had at- 
tracted notice because of his belief in 
equality. He was a judge with a sense 
of history—quite indifferent as a law- 
yer, he preferred study to legal practice. 
“Why are you reading Plato?” asked 
President Franklin Roosevelt, on a call 
a few days after his inauguration. “To 
improve my mind,” answered the retired 
Justice. He was then 92. 

As Roosevelt was leaving he said, 
“You have lived through half our coun- 
try’s history; you have seen its great 
men. This is a dark hour. Justice 
Holmes, what is your advice to me?” 
“You are in a war, Mr. President. I was 
in a war, too. And in a war there is 
only one rule: Form Your. battalions 
and fight.” 

Holmes’ active life had spanned a 
period of vast social change—a tran- 
sition from rural to industrial economy. 
He had seen a shifting of power and 
influence from Boston to New York, 
and then to Washington. He had dis- 
agreed with the majority opinion of 
his colleagues to the extent of becom- 
ing known as the “great dissenter.” He 
had overcome the handicap of having 
a famous father—the inveterate rhyme- 
ster of The Last Leaf—and The Auto- 
rat of the Breakfast Table, but also 
the doctor whose insatiable curiosity 
had much to do with eliminating the 
tragedies of child-bed fever. 

“So you are the son of the celebrated 
Oliver Wendell Holmes?” drawled the 
insolent Andrew Lang in a London 
drawing room. “No,” replied Holmes, 
“he was my father.” 

Of Holmes the skeptic and the fol- 
lower of Dewey’s post-pragmatic philos- 
phy the author has nothing to say. 


# 


This book is not a discussion of philoso- 
phy but an attempt to evaluate Justice 
Holmes in human rather than legalistic 
terms. As such, it seems to be authentic, 
and it throws much light on the Ameri- 
can scene—for example, the contrast be- 
tween the days when huge corporate 
interests, arrogant in their power, were 
thirsting for the blood of a Supreme 
Court which denied their demands, and 
the tactics of those who today ridicule 
another Roosevelt because he made an 
issue of the Supreme Court for very 
much different reasons. 
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Theology 


First Pub., 1935 


Moral and Pastoral Theology 
Henry Davis, S.J. S & W, ea. $3.75 


The 4th ed., revised and enlarged, has 
just been received from England. The 
intent of this now rather standard work 
is to cover the ground of Moral The- 
ology. It includes many pastoral notes 
for the guidance of pastor and confessor. 


Vol. I. Principles. Scope; human 
acts; law; sin; virtues, etc., should be 
both interesting and helpful to intelli- 
gent laity. 

Vol. II. The Decalogue; medico- 
moral problems; precepts of the Church. 

Vol. III. The Sacraments in general; 
indulgences; censures, etc. 

Vol. IV. Further Sacraments; duties 
of lay people — judges — witnesses — 
jurymen— doctors —surgeons— and an 
Index to the four vols. 


Quotations: 


“Where man lives in society it is ob- 
vious that some supreme authority is 
necessary so as to safeguard rights, en- 
force duties, and coerce offenders. 

“That the civil authorities have power 
to impose obligations for the common 
good is evident...” 

“. ,. . just human laws have the 
power of binding in conscience .. . 
positive civil laws are manifestly bind- 
ing in conscience in so far as they are 
just, and they are certainly just in so 
far as they are the clear conclusions of 
natural law . . . or when they are par- 
ticularizing determinations . . . as would 
be the case of a law that determines 
prescriptive rights, the rights of an au- 
thor to his works, the laws of civil con- 
tract and others of a like nature. 






At EN EE 





“A law... that merely bars action 
is a law that is designed to check undue 
litigation and protect citizens against 
old claims; . . . thus by the Statutes 
of Limitations, action to recover a debt 
. .. is barred (after a period), but the 
debt has to be paid . . . and this obliga- 
tion is one of conscience, since mere 
time does not extinguish such obliga- 
tions.” 

Every lawyer, particularly, should 
have this work. 


x Fr FR 


Crazy Science 


Mr. Tompkin Explores the Atom 
G. Gamow April 44, Mac, $2.00 


By turns serious and crazy, but enter- 
taining and instructive to scienttfic- 
minded. . 

Do you believe there can be holes in 
space that is already empty? Well, if 
not, just imagine yourself to be a deep- 
water fish, suspended in the ocean. The 
water is quite uniform, and seems to 
you, doesn’t it, to extend without limit 
in all directions? Couldn’t you just as 
well imagine yourself to be in a vac- 
uum? Possibly so, unless you began to 
figure that it was only because of fric- 
tion of some kind that you could move. 
And if there is friction, then there must 
be something besides a vacuum. 

Well, Paul Adrian Maurice Dirac be- 
gan to speculate about a place where 
even the friction was absent. He con- 
cluded that some unknown type of par- 
ticles existed that filled the holes. He 
even described their qualities—although 
they had never been detected. These 
particles are now known as positrons. 
If you want to know their relation to 
protons and electrons you must read the 
Professor’s lectures. 

You should be warned that the prin- 
cipal character in this book went to 
sleep listening to the Professor—and his 
dreams occupy the first section of the 
book. He became an electron, gyrated 
around the inside of atoms, learned the 
secrets of the cyclotron, and woke up to 
tell about it when the lecture was over. 

If these terms are meaningless to 
you then the lectures will be more so, 
but if alpha-particles, quantum-states 
and diopside crystals are in your line 
you will get both enlightenment and 
amusement out of the respectively seri- 


ous and crazy parts of this little book. 
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Basic Works of St. Thomas Aquinas 

Ed. by A.C. Pegis June 1944, Random, 2 vols., $6.00 
Random House will publish in June (not 
April) a 2-vol. revised translation, edited by 
Anton C. Pegis, Professor of Philosophy at 
Fordham University. 

To insure prompt shipment when published 
it is advisable to place your order immediately. 


The Reed of God 

Caryll Houselander April 5, 1944, S W, $2.00 
Here at last—another book by the author of 
This War Is the Passion. 

What we can learn from Our Lady. 


What Is Education? 

Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. Apr. 19, 1944, S W, $3.00 
A bomb-shell in educational circles abroad. By 
the most widely-read spiritual writer in En- 
glish. 


Tell the Folks Back Home 

U.S. Sen. James Mead of N.Y. 5-8-44, AC, $0.00 
I have just read Tell the Folks Back Home 
which will be published May 8th and featured 
by the publisher as their big spring book. 

U. S. Senator James Mead (New York)—a 
Catholic—was one of the five sent as personal 
emissaries to the various fronts last fall. Mead 
is a good story-teller. Don’t miss it.—Eb. 


The Ghost Talks 

Charles Michelson May 1, 1944, Putnam, $3.00 
Jim Farley, Raskob, Col. House and scores of 
others are revealed in this political history con- 
tribution by the ex-publicity director who had 
much to do with the success of three recent 
national campaigns. 


Catholic Church & Social Order 
R. A. L. Smith, Ph.D. April ’44, Longmans, $2.50 


162 pp. 
Dr. Smith is a Catholic Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Two main questions: What is 
Catholic teaching on social questions, and how 
far are English Catholics prepared to collabo- 
rate with others in the work of social recon- 
struction. 


The Four Gospels 

Dom John Chapman, O.S.B. S & W, $1.25 
Treats of the Gospel authors and what and 
how we know of them. Makes Gospel reading 
more interesting arid helpful. 


Mother Butler of Marymount 

Katherine Burton April 1944, Longmans, $3.00 
The first American General of a world-wide 
society of religious, Mother Butler established 
Marymount-on-the-Hudson and other schools 
in New York, Brooklyn and Los Angeles. 


America Unlimited 

Eric A. Johnston April 7, 1944, D D, $2.50 
The author is President of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce—a possible dark horse candidate 
for the presidency of the U. S. A—watch him. 


Saints and Dragons 


Once in Cornwall 
S.M.C.(A Dominican Nun) 
3-1-44, Longman’s, $2.00 


Reviewed by Sr. Othelia Hurni, 
The St. Mary College, Xavier, Kansas 


Are you at home in the Land of Make- 
Believe? Are you fascinated by the soft 
eyes, bit of a smile, lilt of song, and 
the slight wave of a mermaid’s hand? 
Do you enjoy the tap, tap, tap of the 
little hammers wielded by the Knockers 
who in gratitude for a bowl of cream 
will work in the mines throughout the 
long night? Do you find it exhilarating 
to follow the mischievous pixies even 
though you may land in a bog? 

If you derive pleasure from these 
things, read Once im Cornwall by 
S. M. C., and you may join the little 
Cornish lad at the estuary and with 
him watch for Saint Ia who will come 
sailing up the Hayle River in her little 
leaf boat. Or you may visit the cave 
at Keynshan, once the lair of noxious 
serpents, that on the approach of gentle 
Saint Keyne were changed into stones 
upon which may still be seen the irides- 
cent colors of the serpents’ scales. 


If you prefer something more excit- 
ing, accompany the great Saint Samson 
into the dragon’s cave, watch him slip 
his girdle over the maddened monster’s 
head, and then hurl him to the bottom 
of the abyss where he lies a lifeless, 
shapeless mass. 


More terrifying, even, than the drag- 
ons are the Dandy Hounds, sweeping 
down to earth in great packs followed 
by a troop of coal black demons. 


Or it may be that stone coffins float- 
ing on the surface of the water as 
lightly as Saint Ia’s leaf boat, or strong 
wild stags meekly allowing themselves 
to be yoked to the plow, rub your scien- 
tific fur the wrong way. Then, by all 
means, read the tales of ancient Corn- 
wall, and you may be converted as was 
Brother Peter, the chief character in 
the book. 

We find in this little book entertain- 
ment, edification, and instruction, and 
while there is a similarity in some of 
the tales, there is no monotony, for the 
stories are told by a variety of people 
varying in age and erudition. 

There are the usual lights and shad- 
ows that we have grown to expect in 
medieval stories... . 


ee, 


POETRY 


American Decade 


Tom Boggs Cummington, $3.5 
America: “. . . Sixty-eight poems for the firs 
time in an anthology. . . . Faultlessly printed 


. a fine example of bookmaking. 
. . read ... and be educated in the 
ultra-modern genre of posey.” 


Give Joan a Sword 

Sr. M. Therese Mac, $1.50 
The Magnificat: “So subservient is the material 
to the spiritual in Sister Therese’s poems that 
their words seem to shine with that light one 
sees in eyes that mirror a beautiful soul.” 


“ 


In the Name of the Bee 

Sr. Mary James Power S & W, $2.0 
N.E.M. in The Sign: “The thesis—that Miss 
Dickinson was a Catholic without knowing it 
—is ably, if a little too ecstatically, defended, 


. The book is strewn with quotations that might 


better have been omitted . . . the objective 
facts are too few in number and too exuber 
antly passed over for sound criticism. 

“T should have liked less about the bulletins 
from God, telegrams from the skies, and 
examples of poetic drollery, a little bit of 
which goes a long way, and more about the 
poems that define Miss Dickinson’s talent. .., 
But the approach is original and interesting, 

” 


Thomas E. Burke in Ave Maria: “Her 
poetry which was but the flowering of the ideas 
that filled her mind and the emotions that 
took possession of her heart, in all its imagery 
and symbolism is essentially Catholic.” 


Poems 
Dunstan Thompson S & S, $2.00 
Very, very good poems of this war. 
Commonweal: “Here is a living, speaking 
voice of youth enmeshed in war. 

“Mr. Thompson merits our thanks for hav- 
ing given us one of the finest volumes of 
poetry to appear in many months, and Simon 
and Schuster are to be congratulated for their 
courage in publishing a book for other than 
commercial reasons.” 





















































So Little Done 
Knox Munson BH, $1.75 


Extension: “A collection of virile poems by 4 
master. ...” 
Sufficient Wisdom 
A, J. MacGillivray, S.J. Bruce-Humphries, $2.0 
Boston Pilot: “. . . a distinguished collection of 
poetry with the authentic modern note ..- 
gifted young author... .” 
Triumph of Life, The 
Ed. by Horace Gregory 603 pp., 1944, Viking, $2.50 
300 Poems—Truly Great—Many Religious 
—For All. A timely anthology— 


158 different poets. 
* * 


PLEASE NOTE 


Our March issue contained a 
erroneous contradiction betweel 
the chart and the comment o 
Strange Fruit. 

See Review on page 482 for cor 
rect appraisal. y 
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By EDWARD LEEN, C.S.Sp. 
AUTHOR OF Progress Through Mental Prayer, In the Likeness of Christ, etc. 


What is Education? 7 





D® LEEN, former president of Ireland’s Blackrock College, has strong views on edu- 
cation today; on preparation of the pupil for the business world; the intellectual 
futility of a great deal of mathematical and scientific training, and the education of girls. 
In this new book he brings another interesting and Catholic viewpoint to the growing 
controversy started by Mark Van Doren’s Liberal Education. $3.00 


The Four Gospels 


By DOM JOHN CHAPMAN, O.S.B. 


AUTHOR OF Spiritual Letters 





ones perfect supplement to modern reading of the New Testament, presenting a schol- 
arly and clear study of the four Gospels and of the men who wrote them. Although 
Dom John Chapman, distinguished Benedictine scholar and grea¥ master of the New 
Testament, died in 1933, these studies, first given as lectures at Cambridge University, are 
now printed by popular demand. 


The Reed 
of God 


By CARYLL 
HOUSELANDER 


AUTHOR OF 
This War Is the Passion 


wir beauty and _ freshness 
Caryll Houselander re-exam- 
ines the life of the Virgin Mary. 
Here is Our Lady as one human 
being who led the Christ-life per- 
fectly and who has shown us a way 
which can be lived by ordinary 
people in their daily lives. Thomas 
Butler Feeney says, “Caryll House- 
lander writes like some old saint... 
Her wisdom is immense... She is 
like a poet essaying a burning 
image in every phrase.” $2.00 











| SHEED & WARD, Inc. 


63 Fifth Avenue 
New York 3 





on which ‘ine Orde nd backgro 
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London Editor 
Complains 


A gathering of Editors in London was 
startled recently when they were in- 
dicted for escapism in dealing with re- 
ligious news by Henry Martin, one of 
the most important personalities in the 
newspaper world, and Editor-in-Chief 
of the great Press Association. 

According to the London Herald: 

Lack of proper education was one of 
Mr. Martin’s explanations for the nar- 
rowness of outlook. “I somehow feel,” 
he said, “‘that the characteristic attitude 
of a journalist towards religious matters 
is the product of an incomplete educa- 
tion. Lack of a cultural background 
leads to the narrowing of interest to 
sex, sport and sensation. It is an in- 
fantile outlook shared by the vast pro- 
portion of the population.” 

Ignorance and lack of culture can 
alone account “for the myopic assertion, 
‘It doesn’t interest me, so it cannot be 
of interest to readers.’ ” 

Narrowness of outlook where religion 
was concerned was illustrated by Mr. 
Martin. 

“The unguided average sub-editor or 
reporter regards the waste paper basket 
as the right receptacle for religious 
copy.” 

Higher up in newspaper offices re- 
ligion was regarded as “more fitting for 
the trade press.” 

Swollen heads, facile success, con- 
tempt for minds and souls on a far 
higher plane than their own account 
for the failure. “The post-war jour- 
nalist must be humble.” 

“Is Christianity,” he asked, “to be 
expected to adapt itself to the journal- 
istic caprice, dictation or prejudice?” 


Practical Measures 

Explaining his own view that a 
spiritual revival is coming, that “people 
today are now more interested in God 
as distinct from goodness,” that “a 
moral religion alone is being found in- 
sufficient.” Mr. Martin pointed out how 
the British press would fail to rise -to 
its opportunity if it continued to look 
upon religion as a newspaper’s last 
crumbs, to be thrown grudgingly to 
Lazarus “after art, the drama, music, 
archeology and science have managed 
to secure a meagre ration.” 

He advocated the setting up of “a 
religious technical committee” “to en- 
franchise religion, to give it a Magna 
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Charta and embody that charter in the 
press constitution.” 

Editor-in-Chief Martin was speaking 
about newspapers, but it is quite evi- 
dent that with very slight variations his 
remarks would apply with equal force 
to book editors. 


x wr 


To The Editor 


Dear Editor: 

As a regular reader of the London 
Herald, I am continually edified and 
enlightened by the intelligent letters 
from subscribers appearing each issue. 
I wonder why we can’t have more ex- 
pressions of similar nature over here. 
Would you not be willing to print them, 
if received? 

*4nswer: We would—if they pertain to 
books or reading. Of course, much of 
what we do print is in the nature of 
comments from a selected group of 
about one hundred “contributors,” plus 
about twenty-five authors of standing. 
One reason we do not have more news 
about the latter is our own inability to 
keep up with our correspondence under 
present conditions. We will welcome in- 
formation of general interest. 


* 


Dear Editor: 

I am a new subscriber . . . and am 
impressed by the way you go about 
things . . . however, I find myself in 
a quandary. 

Your last issue carries a leading re- 
view of Amen, Amen under the heading 
“Stupendous.” I happen to be a sub- 
scriber to Commonweal and Orate Fra- 
tres. A letter in Commonweal knocks 
the other two right on the head... . 
An organization (such as yours) ought 
never to permit itself to be open to 
question as to its fairness, justice of 
essential grasp. . . . I am bringing the 
observation to your attention with the 
hope of being constructive. .. . 


A Subscriber—Blind River, Ontario. 
Answer: In our first issue we pointed 
out that the field of opinion is very 
wide. No member of our staff is in- 
fallible. We do not expect unanimous 
approval. Some readers favor the con- 
clusions of one publication and some 
are partial to another. Where opinions 
differ, we often quote both sides— 
allowing the reader to follow his own 
choice, if he has a preference. This 
also allows the reader to appraise the 


“appraisers.” Being something of the 
Inquiring Reporter type, when we hear 
someone praising a particular review 
as being very fine we usually ask 
whether they have read the book. This 
is not very diplomatic, but it does open 
a new line of thought for many people. 

In the case of the book mentioned, 
I formed my opinion by reading an 
advance copy long before any review 
had appeared. I then gave the copy for 
review to a man of sound judgment who, 
before having turned in the review pub- 
lished in March, had the book read by 
his brother, a professor of theology and 
author of theological treatises — who 
concurred in our opinions. In this issue 
we are quoting from a number of other 
reviews which have since appeared. 
They are worth comparing. 

—EDITOR 
* * * 


First in the Western 
Hemisphere 


Chaldean Catholics of Chicago have 
acquired a site for the first church of 
the Chaldean Rite to be built in the 
Western Hemisphere. Theirs has been 
the only Chaldean mission in the United 


. States. 


The Chaldean is one of the ancient 
venerable rites. It comes from St. 
Thomas the Apostle who preached in 
Mesopotamia and Persia, and its lan- 
guage is that spoken by Our Blessed 
Saviour. 

* * * 


Adamic 


Branding Louis Adamic’s My Native Land’ 
as propaganda for his own personal, un- 
democratic views, and accusing him of “false 
conclusions, innuendos, misrepresentations,” the 
Union of Slovenians have published a booklet 
to “give the lie to this deplorable impression 
Mr. Adamic is so eager to create.” 

Anyone wishing copies may write to the 
Union at 3547 E. 80th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


x FF fF 


Coming 
We hear by way of the grapevine that 
Margaret Brent, Adventurer, is to be 
the title of a novel to appear soon by 
Dorothy Fremont Grant, author of the 
outstanding What Other Answer?— 
which said lady must by this time be 
getting weary of hearing herself re 
ferred to as John Moody’s niece. 
The forthcoming novel involves colo- 
nial Maryland history. 
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YOUR SENSE OF THEATRE 


(PLAYWRIGHTING continued ) 


By Elisabeth Ann Murphy, Ph.D. 


English Department, College of St. Teresa — and 
Editor-in-Chief of THe Put DELTA GAMMA JOURNAL 


HE last column sketched the ele- 

ments of playwrighting and touched 
upon the topics of theme, plot, and 
action. The matter of characterization 
will be presented later in connection 
with acting, and this column will be 
devoted to a discussion of dialogue and 
of the dramatist’s point of view. 


Purpose of Dialogue 


The author of a play knows that 
dialogue should both reveal character 
and advance the action of a drama. 
Good dramatic conversation on the 
screen or stage helps to give a play 
texture; it also contributes to maintain- 
ing the illusion of :the theatre. But like 
the diction of poetry (if you hold with 
Wordsworth), it must be selected, for 
if conversation be reproduced exactly 
from life, it is apt to be banal and 
boring and non-dramatic. For example, 
the poor dialogue in many parts of the 
Rose Franken drama, Outrageous For- 
tune, now on Broadway, constitutes one 
of the deficiencies of that production. 


Dialogue Should Be Dramatic 


An alert playwright has to function 
as more than a passive stenographer or 
a mechanical dictaphone that simply 
records with entire accuracy all of the 
words that are spoken. He is writing 
for characters of the theatre and not 
for men and women in life, and, there- 
fore, he is licensed to enlarge upon their 








Garden Flowers 


Garden Flowers in Color 

Daniel J. Foley Mac, $1.98 
We are sorry to be late in reporting an excel- 
lent book—“a picture-encyclopedia of flowers” 
—published Oct. 18th. For anyone interested 
in flowers, this book would have been an at- 
tractive Christmas gift, but there is no reason 
why one should stop at Christmas. It will be 


acceptable any time—even as a gift to your- 


self, to have around to consult and enjoy. 

320 pages of beautiful color photographs, 
with the accompanying text—arranged alpha- 
detically, and with a good index, and a section 
on planning and caring for flowers, shrubs, 
trees and vines, together with hints for recog- 
hizing insects and diseases—all on fine book 
Paper—and at a bargain price. 


a 


ordinary speech. Dialogue should be 
chosen from those statements which 
people might make, especially if they 
had been endowed by Providence with 
eloquence. And since conversation on 
the stage and screen is designed for the 
ear (in contrast to dialogue in novels 
which is meant for the eye), the play- 
wright is expected to mould, accent and 
heighten his dialogue so that it will 
have aural appeal and trueness. 

What might very well go in a novel, 
may on the stage seem unnatural and 
strained. For instance the sermon of 
Saint Thomas a Becket in Eliot’s Mur- 
der in a Cathedral is lacking in dramatic 
overtones; it needs to be slanted to 
theatrical requirements. Most modern 
dramatists shun the long speech, but 
occasionally, as in Alien Corn, there 
is one. In general playwrights are aware 
that they are taking a serious gamble 
when they insert elongated lines, and 
they realize that unless they be fortu- 
nate enough to have a Katherine Cornell 
reading such, the authors stand the 
chance of having their audiences audi- 
bly indicate boredom and indignation. 

However, it was not always thus. In 
Shakespeare’s time, theatre-goers de- 
manded and delighted in “set” pieces 
within dramas. Yet even Shakespeare, 
when yielding to Elizabethan conven- 
tions or devices of this nature, usually 
managed to relate the “set” piece 
to the character speaking it. Hence, 
Jacques’ lines (As You Like It) be- 
ginning “All the world’s a stage” is 
entirely in character; he is a melan- 
choly, imaginative pseudo-philosopher, 
and his description of the sundry ages 
of man is well within the realm of what 


_ one would expect him to say. 


His lines strike no jarringly in- 
appropriate note as does the cabbie’s 
assertion (in the film version of Watch 
on the Rhine) that he will drop his 
passengers like a “hot potato.” The use 
here of that bit of slang creates a con- 
versational “chestnut”: that is, it is 
dialogue which cannot be justified dra- 
matically. And it is not that the refer- 
ence to lowly food makes the remark 





harsh. For in Of Mice and Men there 
is more than one illusion to “catchup,” 
but it is legitimate because that sauce 
looms large among the limited pleasures 
of the pathetic character Lonnie, and 
his repeated mention of it is revelatory 
of his single-track-mindedness. But in 
Hollywood’s adaptation of Watch on 
the Rhine the character of the cabbie 
is non-essential, and for dramatic pur- 
poses he ought to have remained silent 
and to have spared us an esthetically 
offensive line. 


Luxury-Dialogue vs Dramatic 
Dialogue 

The cautious playwright is jealous of 
every sentence in his play because he 
knows that he should not idle away his 
words; he denies himself the luxury of 
the bon mot for its own sake. His art 
of dialogue is one of economy, one 
which is limited both to making and 
marking progress in the action, and 
one that likewise illuminates his char- 
acterization. 

Now students of drama are peren- 
nially grateful to Oscar Wilde and to 
Sheridan for the scintillating epigrams 
and verbal pyrotechnics which these 
dramatists included in their plays. But 
the truth is that these same brilliant 
displays of wit are not indigenous to 
the dramas, and they are readily dis- 
sociated from the characters who make 
them. We are ‘put to it to recall which 
character uttered which quip; we recall 
only that Wilde or Sheridan authored 
the remark. 

How different is the case of Shakes- 
speare, particularly in the speeches of 
Falstaff. Even in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, in which the merry knight is 
usually considered to have become an 
infinitely lesser artistic creation than he 
was in the two parts of Henry VI, 
Falstaff’s mental agility and vitality 
continues to be remarkable. His nimble- 
ness of wit is apparent in his saying of 
Mistress Ford, “I do spy entertainment 
in her . . . she gives the leer of invita- 
tion.” His intensely comic phrasing is 
evident in his telling Pistol that with- 
out his (Falstaff’s) interference, Pistol 
would have been behind the bars of a 
jail and peering “through the grate like 
a geminy of baboons.” And again, Fal- 
staff’s description of his being thrown, 
along with a basket of tainted linens, 
into the Thames, “and cooled, glowing 
hot, in that surge, like a horseshoe . . .” 
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shows Shakespeare the consummate 
master of comic dialogue which is in- 
stinct with great drama. 

Habitually, the language of Falstaff 
is inseparable from the character itself, 
a character, incidentally, which remains 
an indestructible monument to the 
genius of Shakespeare. In addition, 
Falstaff’s speech exhibits the English 
Renaissance writers’ linguistic license, 
their freedom of language, their eager- 
ness to try anything. Falstaff’s lines 
reveal such a verbal audacity and cre- 
ativeness of words and of their arrange- 
ment that one critic has stated that 
aside from Hamlet, no man in Shake- 
speare’s plays can compare with Fal- 
staff for range and aptitude of ex- 
pression. 


Playwright’s Point of View 


A playgoer, then, who has an in- 
formed sense of theatre is attentive 
to the matter of dialogue. He is also 
conscious of the dramatist’s point of 
view and of his treatment of subject 
matter. The normal, moral patron of 
the stage and screen knows that a 
play’s presentation or non-presentation 
of sin does not in itself make a drama 
moral or immoral. What determines the 
morality, or lack of it, is the author’s 
explicit or implicit statement regarding 
the evil which he portrays. Does he, 
for example, call it sin, or does he 
evasively designate it as political stra- 
tegy or social and economic expediency? 

(Continued in next issue) 


* * * 


Your Son and the War 


When Your Son Goes to War 
Clella Reeves Collins Harper, $2.50 


Reviewed by a Staff Member 


When war comes to a free people: it 
makes necessary many changes and ad- 
justments. During the past two years 
the American people have found it 
necessary to adapt their mode of life 
to the machinery of war. Knowing well 
the issue at stake, they have cheerfully 
accepted the situation but Americans 
have a healthy curiosity. It is second 
nature for us to ask questions. So, the 
people of this country have asked many 
questions about this new, war-time 
set-up. 

Every parent has many hours of 
anxiety when the youngsters of the 
household answer the call to the colors. 
Every parent asks a thousand questions 


— “How will the Army classify my 
son?”—“Will the Navy recognize his 
qualifications and give him an oppor- 
tunity for advancement?” — “What is 
camp life really like?”—“Will he have 
the proper food and medical care?”— 
“Suppose my son becomes a prisoner 
of war?” 

To answer these questions and a 
thousand others Clella Reeves Collins 
has written this book. She is the wife 
of a colonel in the infantry of the 
Regular Army. Mrs. Collins was edu- 
cated to be a teacher, majoring in 
economics and psychology. She served 
during the last war as organizer and 
principal of the Army schools for illit- 
erate soldiers. With her husband she has 
lived in Army posts all over the globe. 
Previously Mrs. Collins wrote the Army 
Woman’s Handbook, and later at the 
request of many Naval officers, the 
Navy Woman’s Handbook. (‘Whittlesey 
House—$1.50) 

This book is a marvel of organiza- 
tion. The author has an almost un- 
wieldy mass of material to deal with, 
but she has set it up in good order. 
The table of contents is thorough and 
the subdivisions of each chapter are 
listed. 

After I closed the book I allowed 
myself a few moments of proud reflec- 
tion. Some three years ago we were a 
nation totally unprepared for war. To- 
day our victories testify to the heroic 
task of organization and administra- 
tion. I had read with special interest 
that part of the book which dealt with 
the work of the American Red Cross 
and the Chaplain Corps. At first hand 
I saw these two units function. Both 
deserve the highest praise. 

This book is dedicated by the author 
to her young son. It is a book inspired 
by a mother’s desire to know how best 
to prepare her own son for effective 
service to his country. 


BA * * 


By Margo Benz 


The Soul of Russia 

Helen Iswolsky S & W, $2.75 

Valuable to Mature Students 
Reviewed for Booxs On Tria, by Margo 
Benz, Editor of The War Plant Worker, and 
of Russian descent 

This book appears to be quite an objective 
presentation of the trends of Russia’s spiritual 
development, and the author gives her rea- 
sons why she is inclined to believe that Rus- 
sia’s twenty-five years of religious persecu- 
tions and Communistic propaganda has not 
actually uprooted Christianity, and why Rus- 
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sia still, in’ a certain sense remains “Holy 
Russia.” 

Russia’s clergy, gaining the victory of mar- 
tyrdom through persecution (as late as 1938) 
have, however, carried on their work. Al- 
though driven from tHeir parishes, priests 
roamed the countryside, slipping into villages 
where they were welcomed to baptize infants, 
marry the mated and sing Masses for the dead, 

The persistence on the part of the Russian 
people to encourage them. was noted, and re- 
cently the Soviet government has adopted a 
more lenient attitude. 

In tracing her spiritual development, we 
find it quite understandable why Russia in her 
neighborly relationship with Constantinople 
found it more natural to accept the Eastern 
form of liturgy rather than the Latin. When 
Russia in 988 embraced the faith, the primi- 
tive Slav found the beauty of the Byzantine 
church to his liking, and so, making it his 
mother church, he went on to develop the 
services in his native tongue, despite opposition 
from the German and Latin bishops. 

Kiev remained the cultural center of Russia 
and the cradle of her Christianity until the 
invasion of the Mongols, which checked her 
development until their defeat in the 14th 
century. 

Prince Alexander, who. defeated the invad- 
ing Swedes, also drove out the invading 
Knights of the Teutonic Order, and from the 
time of their invasion, Russia looked upon any 
attempt at Latin infiltration as an effort to 
gain territorial as well as spiritual conquest. 

But isolated Russia, cut off by Mongols, de- 
veloped her own religious idiom, her own tra- 
ditions, which eventually led to distortions in 
her religious culture. 

And it was not until Peter the Great “opened 
a window on Europe” in his efforts to mod- 
ernize Russia that changes came about which 
led to eventual future reform and enlighten- 
ment. 

Gradually new sects appeared—Baptists, 
Mennonites, Dukhobors and Evangelists—with 
a sprinkling of morbid, degenerative sects that 
had to be uprooted. 

Under the patronage of Catherine the Great, 
Jesuits extended their missions into Russia, 
and some aristocrats became converts. How- 
ever, the Orthodox were forbidden to embrace 
another faith under penalty of being deprived 
of their nationality and property and thus 
numerous converts were driven abroad. 

In tracing the thousand years of Russia’s 
Christian growth it is ironic to note that in 
their bitter struggle to close out western in- 
fluence, there should enter the western mate- 
rialism of Marx. 

This exceedingly informative little book 
traces with clarity the different influences of 
men of thought, learning and spiritual strength 
throughout Russia’s struggle to discover her 
soul. 


ee. Bi-® 


From a Missouri Librarian 

“May I remark that your ‘product,’ 
if I may use the term, besides being 
‘sui generis’ and therefore indispen- 
sable, has been singularly good om 
judging various books.” Y 
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VISITORS 


Since our last issue we have had the 
pleasure of visits from Katherine Bur- 
ton, whose Bro. Andre of Mt. Royal 
($1.50) is meeting with the great suc- 
cess which might be expected from the 
high quality of her previous books— 
and whose Mother Butler of Mary- 
mount ($3.00) will be published in 
April. Also from 

David Goldstein, who is still in fine 
spirits after many years of campaigning 
for Christ, and who tells us that both 
The Nazarene and The Apostle of Sho- 
lem Asch are fictionized translations of 
books written in Hebrew years ago; 

Mr. Goldstein will write some re- 
views for us later this year. A review 
of his book Letters to Mr. Isaacs by 
our good contributor, Rev. Thomas S. 
Bowdern, S.J., appears in this issue. 

Dr. Bowdern was recently elected 
President of Creighton University. 

We expressed our surprise to Mr. 
Goldstein that he was not marketing 
the revised edition of his previous books 
through regular dealer outlets. He tells 
us he had no choice — that Catholic 
dealers have always been reluctant to 
stock his books, and that he has never 
succeeded in getting reviews in secular 
papers. “The Jewish question,” the 
editors say, “is just too hot. We can’t 
touch it.” 

Speaking of reviews, your Editor was 
recently invited to visit the Librarian 
of a large city library. In discussing 
the selection of current books the li- 
brarian said, “We, of course, must be 
ready with what our patrons ask for. 
When reviews appear in our local papers 
we know we’ll have requests so we buy 
the books that are reviewed.” 

Consequently, it would appear that 
the publishers have a lot to do with 
the public’s reading, that is, if you 
believe that the reviews follow the 
advertising. 

“We are public servants,” said the 
librarian. “We supply what they ask 
for.” 

BA * * 


Another visitor, Rev. James Keller, 
modestly attributes a substantial por- 
tion of the outstanding success of Men 
of Maryknoll to the fact that he en- 
gaged a good writer to help him. 


2. 2; 2 


—and Among Others 


Rev. B. L. Barnes, who organized 


the Catholic Messenger Book Shop, 
Davenport, Iowa, which has now been 
sold to the Gorman Church Goods Com- 
pany; and 

Msgr. Leon McNeill, who is doing a 
fine job with his Catholic Action Book 
Shop, Wichita, Kansas, 

and on one of our coldest and windi- 
est days, in blew Paul Phlean from 
California—without a hat. His With 
a Merry Heart will soon go into its 
fourth printing. 

We encouraged Paul to go ahead with 
a new project he has in mind—about 
which will tell you more soon. 

We also hope to have a report for 
you on the book we gave him to read 
on the train, 

—and again, by the way, the next 
time we feel inclined to explain how 
an author’s name is pronounced we’re 
going to do it by means of phonograph 
records. 

* x © 


ST. THOMAS 
—and Lipstick 


The Man from Rocea Sicca 
Reginald M.Coffey,O.P. Mar.’44, 
Bruce, $1.75 
St. Thomas as a man—trather than 
theologian and scholar—Excellent. 


History provides few examples of au- 
thors who became so completely identi- 
fied with their works that the two—the 
man and his writings are referred to in- 
terchangeably. Thomas Aquinas, the 
man from Rocca Sicca, is unique in this 
respect. Even today we quote “St. 
Thomas” rather than his great Summa 
Theologica, and we speak of “the truth 
as expressed in St. Thomas.” And yet 
the story of the man himself has been 
so overshadowed by his writings that 
we have known but little about him 
as a man. 


Our present author has set about to 
remedy this situation, and in so doing 
has produced a book that will be read 
with enjoyment even by those who have 
scarcely heard of the term metaphysics. 
And those who have thought that the 
great theologian’s adumbrations were 
so profound that only philosophers of 
the first water—and of much common 
sense—could grasp their significance 
will be surprised to learn that warm 
blood rather than ice water flowed in 
the veins of this greatest thinker of the 
Christian world. 


It was not, a peaceful age in which 
St. Thomas lived—and he was not a 
peaceful man. But his was a war of 
thoughts, and these were far from being 
confined to the insignificant controver- 
sies which a secular world has led us 
to believe were of exclusive concern in 
the Ages of Faith. 

What, for example, did the great 
metaphysician think of the art of cos- 
metician? He refused to regard it as 
evil in itself. For good reasons it could 
be permitted. A girl should present her 
best face to the public. A married 
woman could employ the art to keep 
her husband interested. 

How to get the most fun out of life? 
Work—because fun is a relaxation from 
work and a preparation for more work. 
What should be done for a person who 


_ wants to weep? Let him weep—nothing 


else would, at the time, afford him equal 
pleasure. 

“Men of our time,” says the intro- 
duction, “need the friendship of just 
such a man... a strong, capable friend 
of men... ,” and a more magnificent 
defense of humanity than Thomas’ has 
never been penned. . . .,” and this in- 
troduction was written by Chaplain 
R. A. W. Farrell, USNR, author of that 
great four-volume masterpiece — Com- 
panion to the Summa—which has done 
more than any work to bring the wis- 
dom of St. Thomas down to the level of 
comprehension of the average well-read 
man. 


x FF 


Moroniec 


Says Sydney J. Harris in Here Is 
Chicago in the Chicago Daily News: 

Hitherto, in our private little war 
against wastepaper, we’ve been content 
to take isolated examples of insipid 
press releases sent to this desk. Now 
we'd like to get to work on the whole- . 
sale production of wastepaper—namely, 
the pulp magazines of the “True Love” 
variety. Besides consuming tons of val- 
uable paper, they’re unquestionably the 
most depraving and moronic contribu- 
tion to the American Scene. 


i; 222 


“Your publication is a delight- 
ful and most helpful work.” 


—A New Jersey School Supervisor 


; 
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Left-Wingers Dislike 


Behind the Steel Wall 
Arvid Fredborg Viking, $3.00 
By John O’Connor, Columnist of 
Literary Cavalcade. 


“ . . The first inside report on Ger- 
many written by an eye-witness who 
has had access to the higher councils 
of the Nazi hierarchy . . . the young 
correspondent has covered the field 
rather thoroughly. In Berlin since 1941, 
one of the dwindling group of neutral 
journalists left in that now ruined city, 
Fredborg spent two years evading the 
censor when he could, listening to long- 
winded lies and evasions in the Reich 
press office, and making notes... . 
Tipped off by his friends last summer, 
Fredborg left for Sweden and arrived 
safely—with his notes intact. The Swed- 
ish sales sky-rocketed and Viking in 
New York had a copy sent by air at 
once, translated and edited by ex- 
perts.... 

“He devotes much time to the Rus- 
sian campaigns and the Hitler-super- 
vised blunders that actually helped lose 
the war more than any single series of 
acts ... tells of the inhuman efficiency 
of Himmler and his trained barbarians, 
their tortures of Jews and Catholic 
priests . . . of the pillaging of coun- 
tries .. . of the reduced diet upon which 
the German people manage to survive 

. cannot help but marvel at the ap- 
parently inexhaustible bag of tricks pos- 
sessed by the evil genius, Paul Joseph 
Goebbels. 

«|. Fredborg . . . unlike most of 
our returning writers and reporters .. . 
is a student of European politics .. . 
the left wing reviewers in this country 
have raised a quiet row over . . . state- 
ments made by Fredborg. . . . 

“The author also takes pains to set- 
tle the problem of that smooth propa- 
gandist and untiring politician, darling 
of the leftists: Dr. Edouard Benes of 
Czechoslovakia. He is a leading advo- 
cate of status quo after the war. 
‘Czechoslovakia does not need to change 
her policy,’ he said in a recent state- 
ment. She continues her endeavors with 
the same Slovak and democratic goals 
as before.’ Adds Mr. Fredborg: ‘That 
sounds as if he had learned nothing 
and forgotten everything.’ 

“ “It is undoubtedly the firm organiza- 
tion of the Catholic Church that has 
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thus far succeeded in saving much of 
German culture and spiritual freedom 
from the predatory grasp of the Na- 
tional Socialist Party. . . . In many 
cases leading Protestants have 
drawn so close to Catholicism as to sug- 
gest a general movement in that direc- 
tion. The Catholic Churches are filled, 
and the people stand far out in the 
street to listen to Mass.’ ” 


x r 


Two Mature Books 


“I am sending you under separate 
cover a copy of a book by Isabel Pat- 
terson, The God of the Machine. I do 
not know whether Books ON TRIAL has 
presented any estimate of this but I 
should like to call it to your attention 
as perhaps the finest presentation from 
an American source of the anti-Socialist 
argument. The organs of opinion, in- 
cluding our Catholic ones, have been so 
full of the other idea or at least of 
compromise with it that I think this 
book very refreshing. I hope you can 
find time to read it. 

“The Conspiracy of the Carpenters 
by Hermann Borchardt? is another book 
of which I do not notice a review in 
your columns. I have not read it com- 
pletely myself but Miss Mary-Carter 
Roberts of The Evening Star in Wash- 
ington insists that it is the great book 
of the year and that it has ‘a truly 
Christian approach to many grave con- 
temporary problems. The idea of the 
individual as a child of God, not of the 
state or of a social class or of any arti- 
ficial and impermanent organization 
seemed to me a profoundly important 
thing—writers urge loyalty to class, 
party, social ideas, internationalism, or 
other timely concepts and many of the 
avowedly religious writers do no better 
either; they seem to be afraid to be re- 
ligious without keeping one hand on 
sociology or the labor movement. It 
seems to me (from my very humble 
post of critic) about the wrongs which 
obsess the world today—there is one 
enemy and that is Wrong. And the 
weapon is obvious. Dr. Borchardt 


seemed to me to have perceived this 
and to have presented it in his book 
with magnificent breadth’.” 
—JoHN K. CARTWRIGHT 
(Dr. Cartwright, pastor of the Church 
of the Immaculate Conception, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and noted for his critical 
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comments and his Forum work, was one 
of the early “boosters” for Booxs On 
TRIAL.) 

1. See also p. 351 October issue. Put- 
nam, $2.75. 

2. Introduction by Franz Werfel, § 
& S, $2.75. See p. 312, September issue. 
Also, Review p. 327, by Francis Stuart 
Campbell, author of The Menace of the 
Herd, $4.00. Dr. Monroe also wrote a 
review of this book—and we lost it 
somewhere between one of our three of- 
fices and the Rationing Board — or 


somewhere. 
wv * * 


As Far As They Dare 


Pointing out that Congress has im- 
posed on him the duty of bringing cer- 
tain publishers to hearings on why they 
should enjoy second-class postal rates, 
Postmaster General Walker said re- 
cently: 

“So long as the statute laws remain un- 
changed, I shall continue to execute them with 
prudence but with diligence. 

“There are differences of opinion among 
good people as to whether certain publications 
cater to those who seek impure intellectual 
pleasures and whether they endeavor to dif- 
ferentiate between ‘mirth and indecency’ and 
‘wit and licentiousness.’ Publishers ‘of such 
magazines as a ryle go as far as they dare, 
hoping they will not ‘be called to account un- 
der the laws against obscenity.” 


ry r 


“Time” and Fascism 

Apropos of numerous recent books 
wherein the authors link the Catholic 
Church with Fascism it is interesting to 
note that Time—not noted for its lack 
of bias toward religion—said on Aug. 
16, 1942, according to the Notre Dame 
Religious Bulletin: 

“No matter what critics say, it is 
scarcely deniable that the Church Apos- 
tolic, through the encyclicals and other 
Papal pronouncements, has been fight- 
ing against totalitarianism more know- 
ingly, devoutly, and authoritatively, 
and for a longer time, than any other 
organized power.” 


* y= 


“The Olive Branch’’ 

We are happy to present in this 
issue a review written for us by 
Rev. Frank E. Gartland, C.S.C., 
Associate Editor of Qur Sunday 
Visitor, who believes that the ideas 
set forth in The Olive Branch pre 
sent the real “formula for peace.” 
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ELECTION YEAR 


Bureaucracy Runs Amuck 

Lawrence Sullivan March ’44, Bobbs, $2.00 
Readers of this diatribe should recall 
that this is election year—+that at last 
election 90 per cent of the Northern 
press was anti-Roosevelt—that, lacking 
an issue or an outstanding leader, the 
“outs” must rely largely on the stimu- 
lation of dissatisfaction—and that it is 
much easier to gain applause by cast- 
ing innuendoes against the Administra- 
tion than through constructive sugges- 
tions. 

An important observation on Mr. 
Roosevelt’s first election is that many 
votes went to him because they were 
cast against Mr. Hoover. “Hoover,” 
they said, “is no leader.” 

So Roosevelt was elected—and what 
happened? Many of these same people 
began to complain. “Congress is nothing 
but a rubber stamp, doing everything 
‘that man’ tells them.” They rode by, 
looking at the WPA “workers” leaning 
on their shovels, and contented them- 
selves with wise-cracks, completely ig- 
noring the fact that the only people who 
would take jobs as WPA foremen or 
supervisors were little better equipped 
than the relief clients themselves. They 
yowled about Washington, but wouldn’t 
attend a meeting in their own village, 
or even in their own block, to lend a 
hand in meeting the crisis. “Let Wash- 
ington do it!” 

Well, Washington has done it, and 
Mr. Sullivan appraises the results. Some 
of them are not lovely to contemplate. 
But my plaint is that those who are 
now yelling the loudest were the great- 
est and most important contributors 
to confusion. 

Keep some of these things in mind 
when you read of rampant bureaucracy. 
America is nothing more than an ag- 
gregation of its constituent parts— 
meaning the towns, villages and cities 
in which we live. How many meetings 
of your Village Board or City Council 
have you attended during the past ten 
years? 

Is it honest to say that coffee. ration- 
ing was totally unnecessary because 
there may have been sufficient coffee 
beans available? Why did England rush 
to trench-digging and gas-mask carrying 
When war threatened in ’38? Really, 
they haven’t told me, but I thought 
then—and I wrote it home—that it was 
for the purpose of trying to: wake up 
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the people. I wrote at that time that 
in my opinion it was laying the ground- 
work for the compulsory service act 
which followed a year later—and for 
which we may be thankful. 

What would have happened had our 
government attempted to enforce strict 
rationing at the outset-—on a country 
that had largely forgotten the idea of 
individual responsibility? 

This is hardly a review of Mr. Sulli- 
van’s book. It’s simply the reaction 
caused by what some of our good peo- 
ple are saying of it. And as a further 
preparation for its reading it is sug- 
gested that the reader consult Thomas 
B. Morgan’s Listening Post, page 182. 
The words quoted caused a furore when 
broadcast by Bishop Hurley of St. Au- 
gustine six months before Pearl Harbor. 
“Today,” says Mr. Morgan, “his words 
can be engraved.” 

People who shirk their own obliga- 
tions may still, in a free country, de- 
nounce those who were forced to assume 
the burden. Preliminary to smearing 
others, they may yell that they are 
being smeared—and the newspapers are 
full of this tactic today. Der Fuehrer 
tells how Hitler rose to power by con- 
fusing the public. U.S.S.R. gives some 
indication of how similar things devel- 
oped in Russia—and what we need is 
to avoid hysterics and to attempt to 
appraise our very difficult situation in 
the light of our own past and present 
responsibilities. Mr. Sullivan’s book 
contains helpful information, provided 
we analyze his statements calmly, but 
it is not the answer to anything. 

* * * 


Fine Irish Novel 


Hanrahan’s Daughter 
Patrick Purcell March 44, Putnam, $2.50 
Reviewed by a Staff Member who 
knows the Irish well. 


Tis a leap-year novel Patrick Purcell 
has given us—an Irish novel—and it 
will please more than the Irish. 

A pleasure it is to meet an author 
whose characterizations ring as true as 
do those of this young Dublin newspa- 
perman. As Padraic Colum says, his 
people are real, they are natural, and 
their tendency to say a page where 
others would be content with a para- 
graph, is not an exaggeration. 

Joe Doyle loved the rich Hanrahan 
daughter. She loved him. But his father 
and brother died, and Joe had to leave 
college and stupefy himself with toil on 
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his few acres to try and forget what he 
believed was a hopeless case. Besides 
the difference in standing, there was a 
feud between the families. It should do 
a lot of Irish-Americans good to think 
a little about their own traits as they 
trace the troubles that sprang from the 
obtuseness, and the failure of these 
Irish people—and they are all Irish in 
this tale—to be able to discuss things 
patiently or peaceably, or with becom- 
ing restraint. 

Mr. Purcell glosses over none of the 
shortcomings of the Irish, but he bal- 
ances well their better qualities against 
the less lovely. 

Joe is enticed from the life of a 
recluse by his interest in hurling. His 
romance might have bloomed again had 
not his dominating uncle wheedled him 
into acting as a match-maker for his 
nephew—above all things with Joe’s 
own idol—Hanrahan’s daughter. Hav- 
ing given his word to act as the match- 
maker, Joe has to go through with it— 
and is successful. The haggling, and the 
very idea of marriages being arranged 
in such manner, will surprise many here 
who have not witnessed similar happen- 
ings—and tragedies. 

This novel is Irish to the core. It ends 
happily. It is a study of a people as 
well as of a romance—good, clean and 
wholesome throughout. 


x ke 


Latin-America 
Mar. 16, ’44 
The Americas and Tomorrow 

Virginia Prewett Dutton, $3.00 
Factual analysis of inter-American co- 

operation—secular, but sympathetic 

viewpoint 

The author’s column in the Washington 
Post —Good Neighbors—has been 
widely quoted. In some quarters she is 
considered an authority. In this book 
she has brought together the story of 
the development, operation and meaning 
of inter-American cooperation. 

If there is one thing, she says, about 
which Americans should undeceive them- 
selves, it is that Latin-America will of- 
fer bonanza prospects after the war. 
The old game is dead. We may be 
permitted to prosper, but it will be 
as partners—not as exploiters. 

Miss Prewett’s views are from two 
angles — commercial, and hemispheric 
security. From the standpoint of a secu- 
lar columnist she does well in this in- 
formative book. 
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A Story of the South 


The Bayous of Louisiana 
H.T. Kane Morrow, $3.50 


Very fine, sympathetic regional narra- 
tive—of land and people. 


In the mad, mechanized rush that pre- 
vails throughout most of our country, 
the phrase “back to the horse and 
buggy days” is regarded as belittling. 
Mr. Kane is telling us about a section 
of our country where it is only in com- 
paratively recent times that buggies 
came into use—and where most of the 
present supply now goes. 

If you think that means that these 
people don’t know about the finer things 
of life, be careful—perhaps it is you 
who doesn’t understand. In a country 
where a man will travel 75 miles in a 
small boat rather than miss being pres- 
ent at the birthday celebration of his 
god-daughter, there is an appreciation 
of human dignity that puts the gau- 
cheries of sophisticated city life to 
shame. 

Land of Mystery 


The bayou country of southern Lou- 
isiana is a land apart, shut off by 
liquid barriers; and the people who 
take up most of the story are there be- 
cause of a bitter episode in American 
history which reminds us that the mass 
deportations wrought by Hitler are not 
the first time that families have been 
torn apart in cold ruthlessness to serve 
a political purpose. 

Longfellow’s Evangeline has immor- 
talized the “liquidation” of the Aca- 
dians. The Cajuns of the bayous are 
their descendants—citizens in some 
cases for five generations while still not 
speaking our language—but still carry- 
ing on the old traditions and faithful 
to the old religion. 


Water Hyacinths—and Spanish Moss 


But the people are not the most en- 
‘trancing part of this penetrating narra- 
tive. The author has captured the feel- 
ing of this mysterious land of intricate 
networks of waterways where a hump 
of land a few feet above the water 
level is a hill and where the “pirogues”’ 
will navigate “on a heavy dew.” 

Farmers and fishermen, trappers of 
muskrats (Hudson Seal when you buy 
@ fur coat), scions of earlier “aristoc- 
racy,” battlers with tropical storms, 


and often with each other, speaking 
various dialects resulting from a mix- 
ture of races (this was once Spanish 
country)—Harnett Kane has visited 
with and studied them all. And the 
result is a powerfully compelling nar- 
rative, warm and deeply sympathetic. 


w w x 


A Story of the West 


Chief Seattle 
Eva Greenslit Anderson Caxton, $4.00 


It was interesting to learn in reading this 
engaging book that there are still.a number 
of well known descendants of Chief Seattle, 
the Indian to whom our great western city 
owes its name. And another feature of in- 
terest is that this attractive volume is the 
product of a western publisher—The Caxton 
Printers, of Caldwell, Utah. 

Chief Seattle was born before George Van- 
couver discovered Puget Sound, and the book 
opens with a description of the Indians’ 
amazement when the first great sailing vessel 
appeared. The author has evidently done a 
great deal of research work in gathering her 
material—the appendix, including a good bibli- 
ography, runs fifty pages—and there are sev- 
eral pages of definitions of the Indian and 
Chinook words used in the text. 

The story, well illustrated, is carried down 
to the visit of President Harrison to Seattle, 
and while it will be of greatest interest to 
westerners, it is nevertheless a contribution to 
the saga of America. 


x * w 


Life Story of a Nation 


Argentina 


John W. White Viking, $3.75 


Reviewed by a new Contributor, Eunice 
Mitchell Lehmer, Berkeley, Calif. 


Thoroughly enlightening is this very 
readable book on the most problemati- 
cal country of our hemisphere. Mr. 
White was, for a quarter of a century, 
a resident or frequent visitor in this 
land of vast possibilities. He has done 
a signal service to the cause of inter- 
national understanding in his pains- 
taking rehearsal of four centuries of 
struggle that have produced the fas- 
cinating and unpredictable Argentina 
of today. 

Every thinking American should read 
the chapters on our relations with the 
Argentines past and present. Mr. White 
points out that many of the shortcom- 
ings of our neighbors are faults that we 
can recognize as our own and that their 
complaints against us are often the re- 
sult of our blunders. He believes that 
with a reasonable amount of attention 
to the tastes of our prospective cus- 





tomers we can establish an interchange 
of ideas and goods that both countries 
can profit by and enjoy. 

Like other workers in the Latin. 
American field, Mr. White recommends 
an extensive interchange of students 
and newspaper men. He says in his 
foreward, “It is vitally necessary that 
the people themselves understand one 
another; that John Citizen and Juan 
Pueblo—-look upon each other not only 
as good neighbors but as ‘real folks’ 
as they’ express it in Virginia.” This 
getting acquainted naturally involves 
the matter of our learning to speak 
Spanish. 

As to the proselytizing activities car- 
ried on by our protestant missionaries, 
the warning that this has occurred in 
Latin-American cities where the Catho- 


lic faith is established, should be suf-: 


ficient to halt at once the unwelcome 
pressure of overzealous promoters of 
specialized brands of religion. As Mr. 
White points out, there are many neg- 
lected places in South America where 
broadminded Christian social service 
would be appreciated. . 

The extensive bibliography and the 
fourteen documentary appendices fur- 
nish most valuable materials for the 
student and the specialist in either law 
or commerce. 

* * * 


Half a Hemisphere 
Delia Goetz Harcourt, $2.50 


Reviewed by Mabel Lorenz Ives, 
author of He Conquered the Andes, the 
Story of San Martin the Liberator. 


It is a pleasure to find South Amer- 
i¢a’s history told like the stirring. story 
it is. 

In Delia Goetz’s new book, Half @ 
Hemisphere, four centuries of Latin- 
American history unroll before our eyes 
in colorful procession. We see Colum- 


bus and the gold seekers who followed 


in his wake, sure that “where the heat 
of the sun was greatest, there one would 
find more gold.” Ponce de Leon ex- 
plores Florida; Balboa discovers the 
Pacific and Magellan names it; Cortes 
and Pizarro each conquer an Indian 
empire by boldness, guile and good 


luck; de Soto discovers the Mississippi; 


Valdivia settles Chile; Coronado 
marches to find the Seven Cities of 
Cibola; and three adventuring parties 
meet in Colombia in their search for 
El Dorado, the Gilded Man. 
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PRIZE STORIES 


0. Henry Memorial Award 
Prize Stories of 1943 
Ed. by Herschel Brickell D D, $2.50 


Satisfactory for Mature 
By Riley Hughes 


The present volume is the twenty- 
fifth in the annual series dedicated to the 
memory of O. Henry. Although four of 
its twenty-two stories are identical with 
those selected for Martha Foley’s Best 
Short Stories: 1943, Mr. Brickell’s col- 
lection cannot be accorded so hearty a 
reception. Some of the stories reflect 
that malignant disease of modern lit- 
erature, the perversion of the real by a 
romantic (for that, basically, is anti- 
nomian materialism) philosophy. ° 

But the best stories of this varied lot 
are outstanding as art and more than 
satisfying in their insight and philos- 
ophy. Dorothy Canfield’s story of the 
war prisoners who catch a glimpse of 
their beloved France through a knot 
hole in a Nazi freight car is one of this 
war’s masterpieces. Pearl Buck’s story 
of the American-trained Japanese doc- 
tor whose skill saves an American sol- 
dier from death and whose charity per- 
mits the boy to escape is memorable 
despite its obvious sentiment. Josephine 
Johnson’s sensitive, probing story of a 
man’s realization that his grandson is 
being deliberately forced to grow away 
from him is further evidence of that 
author’s consummate artistry. The lit- 
erary tall story, folklore division, is rep- 
resented by two superbly extravagant 
tales. 

* * * 


Infantile Paralysis 


And They Shall Walk 
Sister Elizabeth Kenny Dodd, 1943, $3.00 


About Infantile Paralysis Treat- 
ment—Good 


Comments by Ray G. Hulburt, D.O., 
Editor of the American Osteopathic 
Association Journal. 


This life story—written in collaboration 
with Martha Ostenso—is needed to per- 
mit Sister Kenny the opportunity of 
placing before the public her concepts 
and treatment of infantile paralysis in 
language the lay person can understand, 
wnmarred by medically-couched verbi- 
age. As brought out in the book her 
experience as a graduate nurse in the 


Australian bush, in France during the 


first World War, and on the high seas 
in hospital ships, gave to Sister Kenny 
the background of ruggedness and per- 
severance which enabled her to battle 
courageously for the principles of treat- 
ing poliomyelitis which she knew were 
successful clinically. It was during her 
experience in World War I that she 
was given the title “Sister,” which cor- 
responds to the rank of First Lieuten- 
ant in the Army. 

In this, the fourth and latest book 
which she has written or collaborated 
in, Sister Kenny pours out the whole 
black story of the opposition of or- 
ganized medicine to her revolutionary 
methods of treating poliomyelitis. The 
Journal of the American Osteopathic 
Association, commenting editorially on 
the “unfortunate mistake” on the part 
of the many top-ranking M.D. ortho- 
pedists in Australia, England, and even 
in the United States who refused to 
have anything to do with Sister Kenny, 
said: 


“Principles of treatment in an- 
terior poliomyelitis which in part 
are basically osteopathic are be- 
ginning to be recognized by some 
orthopedic authorities of the domi- 
nating school of medicine, but it ' 
took a nurse from far-off Australia 
to teach them. After years of 
battling, Sister Elizabeth Kenny 
apparently has proved to the satis- 
faction of those who have observed 
her work with infantile paralysis 
victims that immobilization of af- 
fected muscles is wrong.” 


The same editorial also pointed out 
that doctors of osteopathy since at least 
as early as 1916 in their treatment of 
this crippling disease have included 
methods similar to those employed by 
Sister Kenny. 

The story of Sister Kenny’s life ap- 
parently has not been garnished by the 
exaggerated and colorful wording com- 
monly employed by professional writers 
who collaborate with authors. 
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St. Louis 
“Books on Trial’ has made it 


easier for me to keep up with 
books and thus be able to advise 
the many who ask me about this 
or that book. That sure does solve 
a great problem for me.” 

—A Seminary Librarian 


Sinclair’s Worst 


Our Lady 


Upton Sinclair M. & G., $2.50 


Reviewed by Anne Tansey, Cincinnati 
Our Lady by Upton Sinclair has been re- 
printed for a second helping in the literary 
market by the publishers, Murray & Gee. 


The title of the book is apt to tempt Catho- 
lics into a perusal of it. The beautiful flowing 
phrases that mark the beginning leads on to 
the belief that something exceptional is being 
presented. 

On the contrary, this book, clothed as it 
is in flowery language, is a vitriolic attack on 
the Mother of God. The attack cannot even 
be called clever. It is crude in spite of its 
fine dressing up. 

Marya of Nazareth, so it goes, has a large 
family, two of whom enter the story, Jeshu, 
the prophet (by no means the Son of God) 
and Joses the younger. Torn with fear for 
the fate of Jeshu who has started on his pub- 
lic mission Marya visits the soothsayer who 
tosses the blood of a ram into the fire and 
produces the demon Zar, who in turn trans- 
ports Marya to a Notre Dame—Southern Cali- 
fornia football game. She finds herself seated 
next to Father Michael Henry O’Donnell, 
priest-professor at Notre Dame University. 


Father O’Donnell is shocked at Marya’s 
Aramaic speech. Immediately his cunning mind 
(the author makes all the priests and nuns 
conniving creatures) devises the scheme to 
lock her up before she can reveal her identity 
to anyone else, and wreck the Church. So 
Marya is taken to a convent and kept under 
the surveillance of the nuns. She’ marvels at 
the statues and pictures that honor the Blessed 
Virgin and decides she is a woman god. It 
never enters her simple mind the “woman 
god” is a fraud because she, Marya, is the 
mother of Jesus and she was not immaculate 
nor especially chosen by God. 

The priests at Notre Dame realize immedi- 
ately that Marya is really and authoritatively 
the Mother of Jesus but if the fact should 
become widely known it would blast all 
Catholic theories concerning the worship of 
Mary, and that must be avoided at all costs. 
Marya is Exorcised with all the medieval rites 
the author could dig up out of a public library. 

In his Foreword, John Haynes Holmes inti- 
mates the story is of intrinsic value inasmuch 
as it proves to Marya what has become of 
Jesus Christ’s Christian dogmas as perverted 
by the Catholic Church. 2 

The glaring inconsistency of the story is 
that the character Marya had interest only in 
the fate of her son. She wanted to see his 
future. She had no interest whatever in his- 
doctrines. Instead of presenting her with the 
crucifixion (as was her desire) ‘the author 
betrays the character and gives her no clue 
whatever concerning her loved one. He in- 
jects her into utter confusion and proves 
nothing but his own distorted prejudices. 
He states of all the books he has written, 
Our Lady is his favorite. That may be. be- 
cause it is the least logical. 
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A Good Collection 
Pilgrims All 

Mary McKenna Curtin 
Reviewed by Paul J. Phelan, Santa 
Clara University English professor— 
author of the highly popular With a 

Merry Heart. (Longmans $2.75) 


This is a volume to hand to that fel- 
low who is always asking where the 
devil American Catholic fiction writers 
are hiding. It will show him that they 
have not been hiding at all, but that he 
has had a sort of chronic literary myo- 
pia and has failed to see them. Fifteen 
of the twenty-eight authors in this book 
are American. More encouraging is the 
fact, that, man to man, they have 
turned out some pretty decent stories. 
The collection is a welcome addition to 
the growing list of Catholic anthologies. 
Constant dropping wears a_ stone. 
Maybe if enough groupings of our Cath- 
olic literary talent are made, the total 
effect will be to impress the truth on 
some marble craniums that actually we 
have Catholic writers and that what we 
really need is more support for them! 

Granted that not all the American 
writers in this book are Ernest Hem- 
ingways or Katherine Mansfields. Yet, 
by any standard, their work is profes- 
sional. If we let them (and their literary 
brothers and sisters) go practically un- 
appreciated (and unquestionably under- 
paid) how can we expect to encourage 
that boy or girl in senior college to 
develop his literary talent? What is the 
solution to this problem of getting 
Catholics interested in their own writ- 
ers? Brother, any Catholic publisher 
will dust off his best plush chair and 
get his mahogany desk out of hock for 
you, if you have a simple answer to 
that.* But one answer should be anthol- 
ogies such as this, which debunk the 
idea that American Catholics are liter- 
ary paupers. 

The real nuggets in this collection are 
the excellent stories by some lesser- 
known American writers. Teresa Brom’s 
“Black Bread” is one such treasure. It is 
human. It is strangely disturbing. Its 
ironical undercurrent is tremendously 
affecting. Anyone who thinks that Cath- 
olic writers pen puling stuff should read 
this story, or Ruth Byrns’s “Angeline’s 
Afternoon” or—truthfully—any of the 
stories in the book. On the lighter side, 
though still curiously critical of human 
nature, is August Derleth’s “The Old 


Bruce, $2.75 


Lady Takes a Hand,” and Albert 
Eisele’s “The Farewell Party.” 

Chesterton and Belloc, Sheila Kaye- 
Smith and Alfred Noyes are among the 
English writers present. Padraic Colum, 
Frank O’Connor, Sean O’Faolain and 
Michael McLaverty form part of the 
contingent from the Ould Sod. Morley 
Callaghan, the brilliant Canadian, is 
represented by “A Little Beaded Bag,” 
a masterly exhibition of indirection 
and undefstatement. 

None of the stories (with the excep- 
tion of Chesterton’s and Noyes’s) goes 
back more than eight years. There is 
plenty of gold in the hills yet. 

*There is a simple answer. All that is 
necessary is to encourage and support 
book dealers who do constructive work. 
And the first essential of constructive 
work is to carry and display and adver- 
tise and help publicize deserving books. 

Books are merchandise. Decades of 
experience in other lines have proved 
that good distribution depends on good 
dealers. We ought to have ten retail 
outlets displaying such books for every 
one that now exists. We would then 
sell ten times as many books—and each 
book would cost less because of larger 
production. Look around and see if this 
is not the basis of success in every 
other line. 

w * x 


Very Good 


Reader Over Your Shoulder 

Graves & Hodge Macmillan, $3.00 
Recommended to all interested in im- 
proving either their reading or writing. 


Two Britishers have collaborated in giv- 
ing us a rather unique book that should 
help writers to greater clarity of ex- 
pression, and help readers to recognize 
the absurdities which Wells and Shaw 
and many less publicized writers inflict 
on their public. 

The most important part of the first 
half of thé book is that devoted to the 
Principles of Clear Statement. The au- 
thors have worked out what they call 
their “principles for writing prose,” and 
each of the twenty-five principles is 
illustrated and explained. 

They do the same for the Graces of 
Prose, and then go on to give excerpts 
from various writers and to analyze 
each sentence or paragraph in accord- 
ance with the principles they have out- 
lined. The effect is somewhat disturbing 
to anyone who has-been inclined toward 





satisfaction with his own writing. Right 
now I feel that the invisible man peer- 
ing over my shoulder is having a hard 
time restraining himself, and if you 
think he won’t give you some uneasy 
moments just try it. I’ve got to stop and 
look around. —B. C. 


x ke OF 


*‘New England Nun’’ 


In the Name of the Bee 

Sr. Mary James Power, S.S.N.D. S & W,$?.00 
This book is a study of Emily Dick- 
inson, the “Exquisite Puritan” who 
“‘seems to her newest interpreter to have 
been summoning an unconscious Cath- 
olicism in her rebellion against the nar- 
row Christianity of her upbringing as 
she drew apart to contemplate ‘the rid- 
dle of eternity’.” 

Says Capt. Alfred Barrett, S. J., who 
wrote the Introduction, “Critics have 
called Emily ‘the New England Nur’, 
but she “was not a saint, not a Catho- 
lic,” but “wrote better poems than did 
the Little Flower about the things that 
both held dear,” metaphorically blessing 
herself 

In the name of the bee 
And of the butterfly 
And of the breeze. Amen. 


The book is generously sprinkled with 
excerpts which emphasize the poet’s hu- 
mility, which sometimes took whimsical 
turns. 


How dreary to be somebody! 
How public, like a frog 

To tell your name the livelong day 
To an admiring bog! 


We found this book entrancing. 
te te tr 


“When the empires of the world in 
upheaval dash against one another like 
ocean waves, when the earth trembles 
under the cannon’s roar, when the seas 
open and swallow up men and riches, 
when in the skies, storms more deadly 
than hurricanes strike terror into the 
hearts of the people; what remains to 
us, beloved sons, if we do not turn to 
the God of our Tabernacles, the Con- 
queror of the World, the King of Ages, 
who curbs the wings of the lightning 
and the roar of the whirlwind, Who 
holds in His Hand the hearts of kings 
and rulers, directing them whither He 
will?” 

From a homily by Pius XII on the 
anniversary of his first election. 
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BORGESE 


Common Cause 
G. A. Borgese DS & P, $3.50 


Rambling, illogical, semi-hysterical 
appeal for a meaningless 
“liberalism.” 


At the time of World War I, the author 
was head of the Italian press depart- 
ment. Previously he had been Professor 
of German at the Universities of Rome 
and Milan. Later, at Milan, he was 
Professor of A®sthetics and History of 
Criticism. 

Leaving Italy, he taught at Califor- 
nia, New School and Smith College be- 
fore becoming Professor of Italian at 
the University of Chicago. His wife is 
a daughter of Thomas Mann. 

Borgese is praised for his “wisdom 
as a philosopher” and for his “remark- 
able feat of a literary rebirth as a writer 
of English.” In all charity, this reader 
must say that he has encountered .sen- 
tence after sentence that seem to be 
nothing more than unintelligible mouth- 
ings. The profundity of his egotism 
probably exceeds all other character- 
istics. As an example, after distorting 
a portion of Leo XIII’s Rerum Nova- 
rum, wherein the Holy Father argues 
for the right to private property, Mr. 
Borgese disposes of the argument by 
saying, “You realize after all that the 
innocence of his reasoning adds some 
charm to the weakness of his rhetoric.”’ 

What Borgese means by Common 
Cause is not made too clear. He must 
have thought he had something in mind 
but in his attempt to overpower every- 
one and everything by an avalanche of 
words most-of the book seems more like 
hysterics than sense. “The future,” he 
says, “expects much of liberal Catho- 


lics.” . . . “If a mind is free, or liberal, 
it cannot stop short of a plenitude of 
liberty.” ... “If... the liberal Catho- 


lics go their necessary way, indeed they 
will not be surprised when they find 
out at a turning point that they are 
Protestants.” 

“The same, of course, holds true of 
the Protestant Churches. They will be 
Catholic at the junction.” “Their in- 
testine altercations, in so far as such 
remnants of an atrophied pugnacity are 
still noticeable, smell stuffy; a tease 
are they to the parochial mind; and 
the denominational partitions into which 
they cellulated their separation from the 
universal Church, are little more than 


nominal for the outsider, while their 
doctrinal dryness deprives them of what 
sensuous or poetic charm might still 
appeal in local cults.” 

While he is not as blatantly venomous 
as Salvemini or La Piana, Borgese seems 
intent on linking the Church with 
Fascism and Nazism. Of the present 
Pope he says, “Pacelli, as a diplomat 
in Germany, had done his best... . 
to smooth the path to Nazism . . . he 
had negotiated the concordat with Nazi 
Germany, a deed neither less ugly nor 
uglier than was to be the pact between 
Marx’s Russia and Hitler’s Germany— 
or perhaps uglier, since in the case of 
the Church it was a spiritual power... 
that clasped atrocious hands.” 

Had the Vatican declined to attempt 
cooperation with the German govern- 
ment it could have been blamed also; 
but at any rate he succeeds in the 
“ugly” inferences. This seems to be 
the chief purpose of many passages. 
It has been a long time since I read 
a book so poorly organized and so over- 
flowing with more or less meaningless 
jargon. 

The Sat. Rev. of Lit. says “this is 
a book of spiritual evocation.” The 


N. Y. Herald-Tribune says it “moves ~ 


on a plane of exquisite cultivation.” 
Truly, Borgese, a bitter pre-fascist anti- 
clerical writes and grimaces for spirit- 
ual illiterates. 

w * * 


A Surgeon’s World 
Max Thorek, M.D. 


Autobiography—Covers wide range of 
imterests—HS—No—Adults—W R 


Lippincott, $3.75 


“One Surgeon’s World” would be more 
descriptive of this book, since Dr. Tho- 
rek is a rather unique specimen in his 
field. Most of his book is taken up with 
matters far removed from the operating 
room. It is quite interesting, quite read- 
able and we imagine that members of 
his profession will either enjoy it or be 
deeply provoked. He names his patients, 
particularly the celebrated cases, and 
he tells of their ailments and the treat- 
ments. He is in no way reticent about 
his own accomplishments. 

Believing that he had a rich uncle in 
America, the 17-year-old boy and his 
parents came to Chicago. The uncle had 
helped with passage money but could 
do nothing further. Max paid his way 
through school and medical college by 
his own efforts, served his internship 
and set up practice in the area of the 

” 


Chicago slums, suffering interminable 
hardships to “make the grade.” 

He was rewarded eventually by finan- 
cial success, most of which he attributes 
to his wife—who had been the object 
of his boyhood devotion in Hungary. 
He talks a lot about his contacts with 
the great and of his experiments with 
gland transplantations and other border- 
line matters, the value of which I am 
unable to judge, but which were ordi- 
nary newspaper features of some years 
ago. 

Although curious, his story is crammed 
with anecdotes covering a wide range 
of subjects—photographic, musical and 
political. As surgeon to the Showman’s 
League and to the Federation of Musi- 
cians, he met many interesting char- 
acters. At times he seems to get below 
the surface but mostly he reflects only 
the material aspect, and as might be 
expected his philosophizing might better 
have been left to someone with a back- 
ground in the subject. 

Marcia Winn, in the Chicago Trib- 
une, says the latter half of the book 
fails to “ring true” and it left a “stale 
brown taste” in her mouth. However 
this may be, he is a man of indefatigable 
energy and his book should not harm 
mature people. It is far from being a 
“doctor book.” 

w. > 


The Robe 


In a recent letter from our Contribu- 
tor Ethel Owen Merrill of Oconomowoc, 
Wisconsin, she makes the following per- 
tinent comments: 

“During a very lively discussion 
of The Robe, in which I partici- 
pated recently, the remark was 
made that we should remember 
that it is only a novel. This does 
not excuse it, so far as I am con- 
cerned, as I firmly believe that fic- 
tion is often used, successfully, to 
disseminate misinformation about 
history, biography and religion. If 
a writer expresses, through a fic- 
tional character, a distortion of the 
truth, without also expressing, 
through another character, a con- 
tradiction of the untruth, only a 
thoughtful and well-informed read- 
er will fail to receive a false im- 
pression.” 

Mrs. Merrill’s reaction to the book 
is that it should not be recommended 
because of the erroneous treatment of 
certain historical happenings. 
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Mary Dunn Praises 


Dunnybrook 


Gladys Hasty Carroll Mac, $2.75 


Reviewed by Mary L. Dunn 
“Books Which Should Not Die” columnist 


“Dunnybrook” is not a novel, although it reads 
like one, and a very good one, too. It is his- 
tory—the history of the author’s ancestors and 
of the little town in Maine where they lived, 
from the Revolution to the present. Mrs. Car- 
roll still calls Dunnybrook her real home and 
spends part of every year there; the people of 
whom she writes are real and alive to her be- 
cause “no one ever really dies as long as there 
is one to remember him,” and in that little 
town the Warrens and the Hastys of a hun- 
dred years ago, and more, are still vividly 
recalled and deeply cherished. 

Gilbert Hasty was the first Dunnybrook 
boy to go to war in 1775. Although Mrs. Car- 
roll gives the complete genealogy of the War- 
rens and Hastys from that date on, most of 
the book deals with those alive during the 
lifetime of Lydia Warren, who was the au- 
thor’s great-grandmother; the earlier genera- 
tions are recorded briefly. 

In 1830 a cotton-weaving mill was opened 
in Berwick Town, five miles from Dunny- 
brook and Lydia Warren was one of the first 
Dunnybrook girls to go there to work. But 
“the Town” had little effect on Dunnybrook; 
life there was still whatever one made it with 
stout hearts, strong. hands, and a wilderness 
about the only available material. And the 
Warrens made life good; they built their 
houses and kept them clean; they lived. in 
peace and trusted one another; they were 
good neighbors; they made their homes happy 
places and taught their children to be clean, 
honest, and self-reliant. 

Lydia Warren married John Brown, a 
“lonely-hearted” stone-cutter and went to 
Quincy, Mass., with him. Some fifteen years 
later she returned when her mother was sick, 
and found again the peace and serenity she 
had never known in Quincy, so she persuaded 
her John to try the kind of life she loved. 
John Brown chose a piece of land in the midst 
of the forest, and built a home for his family; 
the building of that home gave him more sat- 
isfaction than he had ever known before, and 
life in that home was good, in spite of sorrows 
that came along when the children grew up. 

Lydia’s daughter Say Jane, at 17, married 
George Hasty, a rugged reserved man—age 17, 
but a man already—who loved his land, built 
his house with his own hands, believed in the 
kind of life his parents lived and “as he be- 
lieved he always lived”; some thought him a 
hard man but Say Jane knew the goodness 
that was interwoven with his strength and 
stability. 

“Dunnybrook” is not only a_ fascinating 
picture of a way of life; it is also a master- 
piece of character delineation; some characters 
are more vivid by skillful contrast: Johnny 
Marr, the imaginative boy who dreamed of 
far places, and his boyhood friend, Columby 
Warren, who didn’t want to go anywhere be- 
cause he liked where he was; Georgiana, the 
restless, rebellious daughter, and Say Jane, the 
sweet, home-loving one. 

Some scenes will be remembered long after 
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the book is read: John Wilder’s proposal to 
Sarah Warren; John Brown taking his young 
son Joe on a fine spring morning to see the 
place that is to be The Brown Place; Lydia’s 
advice to Georgiana, and the following talk 
with Say Jane in which Lydia gives an astute 
and loving analysis of the temperament and 
needs of her two daughters. 

No wonder Mrs. Carroll is proud of her 
ancestors! She may also be proud of her 
tribute to them, for it is a well-written book, 
a fascinating book, a lovely book. 


w * * 


A Masterpiece 


The Bradshaws of Harniss 
Joseph C. Lincoln 
A Note to Joe C. Lincoln ; 
By Contributing Editor J. M. Lelen 
Should I have the honor to meet Mr. Lincoln 
this is what I would tell him: 

Sir, you are not only a national novelist, 
you are a national benefactor. Like your score 
of other volumes, your Bradshaws of Harniss 
is not only a masterpiece of fiction, it is a 
good deed well done. You prove that a man 
can write the most interesting, the most fas- 
cinating story without injecting one single 
thought that could soil the soul and the mind 
of anyone in your legions of readers. Your 
books can be read—they are read—by the old 
and the young, by the poor and the rich, by 
the man of the field, the forge, the shop, the 
store, the bank and the bar; I happen to 
know with certainty, they are read by the 
“finest” in the force, and by his wife, and 
their boys and their girls—and all get and 
gain fun and philosophy, wit and wisdom, 
humor and hilarity, plenty of it and to spare, 
which serves as a tonic and a music for the 
march of life. 

In a way as nobody else before you has suc- 
ceeded in doing, you make us love the country, 
and the old homestead, and the white farm- 
house; and you show that they are the best 
place to live, to labor and to love. Your books 
are unconscious pleas for a Back-to-the-Farm 
movement, and incidentally for a Back-to-~God 
return. And in behalf of the millions, allow 
an old man, an old priest to thank you. Your 
success is well earned. 

Because I am not in the habit of endorsing 
the beauty of the sunrise or of putting paint 
on a violet, I will not attempt to praise the 
charm, the splendor of your style. We all know 
what Hamlin Garland and W. L. Phelps used 
to say of it; and we share their boundless 
admiration. 

The Bradshaws of Harniss comes at the 
right hour. Keeping away from the putrid sex 
o’clock stories, you bring us a message of cheer 
and create an atmosphere of sunshine. Even 
your tears are liquid laughter. Refreshingly, 
rollickingly, you display the fact that honesty 
is the happiest and holiest policy, and that 
Truth is mighty and will ever prevail. You 
prove also that love has to be pure to be 
enduring. 

In my little village by the Licking River, in 
old Kentuck, I know of more than one Zenas 
who can give you loads of medicine, and yet 


A-C, $2.50 


. remarks about the impurity being in the “re- 


— 


as far as our spirits are concerned with some 
hearty word and a warm handshake can set 
you up more than all their medicaments. The 
power is in their heart, and when you meet it 
you feel as a result that life and humankind 
are quite dependable. Well, your Zenas is that 
kind. Gentle as they make them, alert for 
every occasion for helping folks along, he és 
the lovable sort of person whom one finds al} 
too seldom, not only in books, but in life. 

P. S.—I am well aware that The Saturday 
Review and The Times have spoken of The 
Bradshaws in a different manner. But as you 
probably know, in those periodicals critics 
have to speak according to the size of the ad 
offered and paid them. Sure of success, your 
publishers have failed to supply them with a 
whole page display. That is their mistake, 
Shakespeare told us that “sweet are the uses 
of adversity.” I sometimes think that sweet 
are 'the uses of advertisement. 


* * * 


Editor’s Autobiography 
Under the Bridge 


Ferris Greenslet H M, $3.00 


Editors Autobiography—Will interest the 
Literary 
As an editor of the Atlantic Monthly and, for 
a longer time, of Houghton Mifflin, the author 
enjoyed interesting contacts with literary peo- 
ple whose thoughts and actions have influenced 
our lives. 

Secular reviews have emphasized the Boston 
Watch and Ward Society incidents which led 
to the label “Banned in Boston”’—the “effect 
on the Morale of the Boston book trade was 
bad,” but the sales of the banned books in- 
creased elsewhere. But the author doesn’t de- 
vote much space to this, chiefly a few silly 


ceiving mind” and indicating that it is the 
offended reader who should be haled into court, 
intimating that the pedestrian should be ar- 
rested rather than the demon taxi-driver who 
runs him down. This argument smacks of the 
sales end of the business, rather than the edi- 
torial, and it is rather belittling to the author's 
intelligence as displayed elsewhere. 
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Book Clubs a Menace? 

Apropos of the perennial argument about 
book clubs’ value, Mr. Greenslet handles the 
matter adroitly. “Twenty years ago,” he says, 
“the ‘six best sellers,’ judged by any critical 
standards were a job lot of books.” Today, he 
believes it possible that because of the 5,000, 
000 copies sent out annually by book clubs, 
other books of quality attract a public at 
least double that of the early twenties. 


Radio and\ Movies 


Another bogey which proved to be imag- 
inary was the fear that motion pictures 
the radio would be the death of literature. By 
literature he refers to publishers’ present out- 
put, and we must agree that this has not been 
curtailed. 

An intriguing thought for readers is sug- 
gested: After a global war, in which U. 5. 
and British soldiers have carried their ideas t0 
all parts of the world, is it not likely that we 
may develop a “global literature” —published 
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SPIRITUAL 


The Abiding Presence of the Holy Ghost 


Bede Jarrett Bruce, $1.75 
New World, Chicago: “.. . an admirable 
study in 26 short meditations. . . . If studied 


prayerfully and carefully these meditations 
should vigorously awaken the Catholic life 
of their readers by reason of their abundant 
practical conclusions.” 


The Apostle of Alaska 

Sr. Mary Mildred S.A.G., $2.50 
Catholic World: “... translated . . . life of 
Archbishop Charles John Seghers by Msgr. 
Maurice De Baets of the University of Louvain 
.. . @ lengthy appendix which corrects the 
mistakes or clarifies the data of the French 
original.”’ 


The Sign: “.. . the life of the Most Rev. 
Charles John Seghers, Archbishop of Van- 
couver. . . . In recounting the life . . . much 
of the history of the Church in the Northwest 
is included—gives added value to this inter- 
esting work... .” 
The Beloved Mendicant 

Magnificat, $1.50 
“Moments from the Life of God’s Beggar and” 
Builder, Father Francis Koch of the Order of 
Friars Minor. 1843-1920.” 

The great missionary, truly an engaging char- 
acter, labored in the U. S. erecting churches, 
chapels, monasteries and schools. The book will 
have strong appeal to Franciscan tertiaries. 


A Book of Unlikely Saints 

Margaret T. Munro Longmans, $2.50 
Review for Religious: “The book will have a 
special appeal for Religious women.” 


Bro. Andre of Mt. Royal 
Katherine Burton 

Sacred Heart Messenger: “.. . true-to-life— 

flowingly readable . . . interesting . . . a good 

writer about a good subject... .” 


AM, $1.50 


Companion to Scripture Studies, 
Vol. III 
Rev. John E. Steinmuell Wagner, $3.75 
Emmanuel: “No student of the sacred scrip- 
tures can afford to neglect possessing this .. . 
third volume of a most notable series—the 
first complete compendium in English to offer 
& competent appraisal of Catholic scriptural 
scholarship up to the present time... . 
“... though clearly written and admirably 
concise . . . not . . . too scientific for the 
geheral reader.” 


Discovering the Boy Jesus 
Winifred Kirkland March ’44, Mac, $1.25 
This non-Catholic author seems poorly 
equipped to deal with her subject. Her Scrip- 
tural arguments are too glaring to be dis- 
counted. Lack of appeal. Futile. 
—W. P. M. 


The Eucharist 
Francois Mauriac pp. 76, March, ’44, Long, $1.50 
Emmanuel: “Mauriac here opens his heart and 
his pen into the inkwell of divine grace 

- an explanation of Catholic belief in the 


Presence and of the ceremonies with 


° 





which the Church has surrounded the solemn 
commemoration of the institution of the Great 
Sacrament. This worthy booklet is both in- 
structive and pleasurable to read.” 
Commonweal: “, . . has a delectable sweet- 
ness distilled from the soul of a man who, 
while writing like a poet, knows the hard and 


_unlovely facets of the modern world ...a 


fine little book for Lenten reading. . . .” 


God’s Guest of Tomorrow 

Rev. L. M. Dooley Scapular, $1.75 
The Sign: “... treats entirely of Purgatory. 
. . . A clearly written little book, it is devo- 
tional, though at times, rhetorical.” 


A Key to Happiness 

Marguerite Duportal March ’44, Bruce, $1.75 
Another. book on suffering—attempting to ex- 
plain and to give a few sedatives for it. The 
author has a delightfully informal style at 
times, but the translator tends to ‘tangle it up 
in places. She speaks of the supernatural but 
her words lack the warmth which comes only 
from personal suffering borne for the love of 
God. Suffering is related to vocation, art and 
nature but somehow all the words do not 
seem to carry aS much meaning as that one 
sentence, “If you suffer anything for Justice’s 
sake, blessed are ye.” 

This book is fair—nothing to rave about. 
There is a thousand times more wisdom on 
suffering in the New Testament. 

(Bruce Book Club Selection.) 

—Rev. W. 


Our Lady of Lourdes 


.tev. Bede Jarrett Newman, $1.00 


Boston Pilot: “These casual and still pro- 
found meditations have an air of mysticism 
about them that will ‘inspire greater devotion 
to Mary....” 


Quam Oblationem of the Roman Canon 

Rev. William J. Lallou C.U., pa., $1.00 
Emmanuel: “‘A Study of a Significant Prayer 
of the Mass’ . . . admirable opus . . . by the 
associate professor of Liturgy at the Catholic 
University. . . . Priests and seminarians will 
benefit from this helpful presentation. . . .” 


The Eucharist 
Francois Mauriac Mar. ’44, Longmans, $1.50 


Reviewed by Sister St. Mary Genevieve, C.N.D. 


The Golden Measure series here gives us its 
fifth publication. Like the famous Roseau d’Or 
collection, it appeals to “all who love truth 
and beauty, who are anxious to understand the 
world and the problems of the present day, 
and who are solicitous of all that is bound up 
with the destiny of the human person.” Fran- 
cois Mauriac’s The Eucharist fulfils this ideal. 
Published in France by Flammarion in 1931, it 
is here made available for the first time to 
English readers. 

Any book that now presents a study of the 
Eucharist is both timely and important. In his 
Encyclical on the Mystical Body, Pope Pius 
XII strongly urges the faithful to more fre- 
quent and fervent participation in the Eu- 
charistic Sacrifice, the Source of charity and 
personal peace. Ultimately the issue of this 
peace would be an all-embracing charity, that 
would bring men to the Eucharist as the cen- 
trifugal point, in light of which all the prob- 
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lems of the world could be solved. “The Eu- 
charist is what is most real in the world. This 
is why one must accept it without reservation,” 
says Mauriac. : 

He states his position in a short but effec- 
tive preface. He is a “simple layman, a writer 
of novels.” He knows that his work has caught 
the ear of his generation and hopes that his 
name may challenge the curious, the un-Chris- 
tian, the hostile or the indifferent to read this 
little book which he chooses to call a medita- 
tion. Three-fourths of it is that. 

Holy Thursday and the institution of the 
Eucharist is the Gospel fact which possesses 
Mauriac. A poetic aura envelops the scene so 
dramatically told. The emotion is profound, 
intense, sincere. He sees the Eucharist, like the 
Cross, a touchstone which divides minds. 
“Jesus must have been watching those who 
withdrew, and not only those few, poor hard- 
hearted Jews, but with them all those who 
were to be scandalized by this mystery 
throughout the ages. Jesus must have num- 
bered the philosophers and the scientists who 
believe only in what they see; the mockers, 
the blasphemers, who from century to century, 
would fight, with unrelenting animosity, the 
small silent Host, the defenceless Lamb.” 

The novelist’s concept of the universe is man 
with his limited natural reason in revolt 
against God. Holy Thursday and the Euchar- 
ist, Good Friday and the Cross, are signs of 
contradiction on the borderlands of Faith. 
Evil is forever at war with the Christian. It 
is chameleon: reason, smug self-sufficiency, na- 
ture with allurements, the passions with their 
infinite urge. The resolution in peace must be 
the surrender of self to God in the Eucharist, 
that we may be perfected in unity. It is the 
surrender of finite love to infinite Love; the 
surrender of limited human reason to Faith. 
To the world this is folly. “Truly,” repeats 
Mauriac, “it is the folly of love that Holy 
Thursday spreads in the world. . . . The whole 
human race has, as it were, been lifted up by 
this leaven of folly. During those periods when 
reason was worshipped, there always remained 
one voice to bear witness that this folly con- 
tinued.” Saint Thérése of Lisieux and the 
Curé d’Ars are his exemplifications. 

The translation is at times arresting, obtru- 
sive. Occasionally it fumbles. But the message 
successfully transcends its medium. It is Mau- 
riac’s legacy to the “innumerable hearts of 
those who never received the word or in whom 
the word seemed dead.” It is a book for all 
who would comprehend the message of Holy 
Thursday—and few there are who understand 
it. 

& -&- 


The Little Flower 
We direct attention to another fine 
book, The Collected Little Flower 
Works by Albert H. Dolan, O. Carm., 
415 pages, $1.50. It is a beautiful story 
of the life of the Saint and contains 
16 full page illustrations. 


& © 


Back in Print 


Mary Darlin’ by Evelyn Voss wise has been 
reprinted. (See October, 43 issue)—$2.00. 
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Boys Will Be Men 

M.C. Paul March ’44, Bruce, $1.75 
Haven’t had time to finish this book—by a 
School Sister of Notre Dame—but what I’ve 
read is great and I believe every teacher will 
profit from it. More later. —Eb. 


Spirit of the Flame. A Study of 
Saint John of the Cross 

E. Allison Peers Morehouse, $2.00 
Commonweal: “.. . [the author is] a pro- 
fessor at the University of Liverpool, and a 
non-Catholic . . . lays bare the workings of 
a mind long preoccupied with the life of the 
lovable little ‘half-friar’ and mighty Doctor 
of the Church... . 

“The first section ... . is biographical... . 
The second . . . made up of studies of differ- 
ent aspects of the saint’s teachings and writ- 
ings. 

“Save in two particulars the tone of the 
book is thoroughly Catholic: the scriptural 
quotations are, naturally, from the Authorized 
Version: and nowhere is mention made of the 
ardent devotion to the Holy Eucharist which 
characterized Saint John of the Cross as it 
did many another great mystic of the Church.” 


Theodore of Canterbury, St. 
William Reany, D.D. Herder, $2.00 


The Cantian: “The first complete historical 
biography of St. Theodore . . . the great 
organizer of the Church in England . . . who 
. . . was admitted to sacred orders at 67 and 
who labored in England with distinction for 
over twenty-one years.” 

“ . . something of a source-biography. It 
may thrill the professional historian, but the 
ordinary person will find the wading hard.” 

—Harorp J. McAuttrre, S.J. 
S. Mary’s College, Kansas 


White Fire 

E. J. Edwards Bruce, $2.75 
“is not only a stylistic advance over its 
predecessors but a fine story in its own 
right . . . few of its readers will not 
be the better for the time they spend 
with it.” 


The Young Seminarian 
B. F. Marcetteau S.A.G., $1.50 


Catholic World: “Taking into account the 
needs of ecclesiastical students . . . a prayer 
book which gives suggestions for private de- 
votions and for Mass, and contains also an 
outline of appropriate rules and a series of 
instructions.” ; 


(See also “COMING”—page 496) 
* bs bs 


St. Louis 
“Books on Trial has made it 
easier for me to keep up with the 
books and thus be able to advise 
the many who ask me about this or 
that book. That sure does solve a 
great problem for me.” 


—A Seminary Librarian 


Theodore Maynard is coming to Chi- 
cago to spend some time in writing a 
story of Mother Cabrini—according to 
the Chicago Tribune. 

* x 6 


JUVENILES 


All American 
John R. Tunis 
Exc. for Boys 12-15. 
deals with the Negro question, and 
touches upon the Jewish . . . neatly inter- 
woven in. . . story of high school athletics.* 


H B, $2.00 


The Art Museum Comes to School 
Lydia Powel March ’44, D D, $2.00 


A MUST for Art Teachers. 
The report of a large scale experiment in Visual 


Education financed by the General Education 
Board. 


Aviation Research Associates 
Ed. N. V. Carlisle April ’44, Harper, $1.00 


Boys 9-12 
All kinds of planes explained—Diagrams and 
Photos. 
Barnaby : 
Crocket Johnson Holt, $2.00 


Queen’s Work: “. . .:a rare achievement. He 
has actually created something brand new in 
fairy tales. 

“ . . I don’t know whether children will 
get a great kick out of Barnaby. Adults will.” 


Canada and Alaska 
Vernon Quinn March ’44, Lippincott, $2.00 
Attractive 8x11 Picture Map Geography 
for Upper Grades. 


With drawings and maps in two colors (by 
Da Osimo), this 114-page book gives an in- 
viting array of facts about the geography and 
peoples of the two countries. It is pleasant 
reading. 


Christ’s Little Ones 

Rev. Winfrid Herbst Salvatorian 
Emmanuel: “. . . the story of twelve saintly 
children . . . in a most child-like way... 
a rare literary and spiritual feast.” 


Enemy Brothers 
Constance Savery 1943, Long., $2.50 
Very Good—Boys (or Girls) 14-16. 
. . . for the more thoughtful reader. The in- 
terest . . . character development rather than 
... plot. Good. To be movie-ized.* 


Fisherman Four 
Hugh B. Cave 1942, Dodd 


Rec. as First-Class for Boys 12-14. 


This is another first-class story of outdoor 
life. Any boy who has ever been on a fishing 
trip will enjoy the descriptions of trout- 
casting and of landing the biggest one of all, 
the fighting muskallonge. Four boys embark 
upon an extended canoe trip through the 
lake region of northern Michigan. Besides the 
fishing exploits there is an eerie sense of mys- 
tery in the woods at midnight—and a sur- 
prising climax.* 


Freedom’s Flag, the Story of 
Francis Scott Key 
Rupert Sargent 


Rec. for Boys 14-16. 


1943, Macrae 


April, 1944 


This book is for boys who are interested in 
American history. It presents an attractive 
picture of the life of an aristocratic Southem 
youth of the 18th century. The War of 1812, 
the highlight of the book, was certainly a 
very gentlemanly war. The story is well told 
and informative.* 


The Frenzied Prince 
Padraic Colum McKay, $2.50 


Irish legendary material—Capuchin saga. 
Excellent colored illustrations by 
Willy Pogany. 


Great Caesar’s Ghost 


Manning Coles DD, $2.0 


First rate mystery story. 


Green Mountain Boy; Seth Warner 

Leon W. Dean 1944, F & R, $2.0 
Through the story of a staunch fighter 
the author tells how a struggle for the 
rights of the territory that became 
Vermont was encompassed by the strug- 
gle for the new American republic. The 
book is recommended for high school 
boys and all who are interested in de- 
tailed accounts of the battles of the 


Revolution. —CLARE GREENMAN 





Green Wagons 
Seidlin and Rypins 1943, H M, $2.50 


Excellent—Boys and Girls—8-11. 

. unusually good . . . delightfully illus- 
trated . . . a group of young Swiss children 
who teach their elders a much needed lesson 
in tolerance and charity.* 


Hudson Bay Express 
Robert Davis 1942, Holiday 


Recommended—Boys 12-15. 
A lonely outpost, a secret mission, enemy 


agents, a dog race, and all the perils of the 
far north. Very well told.* 





Knight of the North 
Captain William Campbell 


Ages 11 to 15. 
Highly recommend@—boys and girls. 

A Japanese spy, four escaped American crimi- 
nals and the famous Canadian “Mounties” 
come together in this book to provide exciting 
episodes. 

The author, a former Royal Canadian 
Mounted Policeman, knows his stuff—as he 
proved in Scarlet Riders and Arctic Patrols. 


Bruce, $1.75 


Knight of the Wilderness 
Shore and Oblinger 


Rec. for Boys, 12-15. 
. an intrepid explorer . . . makes a hazard- 
ous trip by canoe ... a good example of 
perseverance and courage.* 


Look Out Yonder 
Violenti Angelo Viking, $2.0 


Reminiscences of boyhood in Frisco. 
Illustrated. 


1943, Dodd 















Marconi, Pioneer of Radio 
Douglas Coe 1943, Messner, $2.90 


Boys 14-16. Recommended as not too 
technical.* 
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Mystery on the Bayou mountain justice and wholehearted kind- The Stolen Oracle 
Ralph Henry Barbour 1943, A-C Jay Williams Oxford, $2.00 


Satisfactory, but second-rate. Boys 12-14. 
(Perhaps Mr. Barbour, who has written more 
than seventy-five books has written himself 
out.) . . . the story of a boy who goes South 
to spend the winter with a crotchety old uncle 

. a vivid picture of a dreary haunted house 
on the bayou, and it solves the mystery of an 
attack on the boy’s uncle . . . the hero, is 
manly, courageous, and likeable, but other- 
wise the book is not notable.* 


Nappy Planted a Garden 

Inez Hogan March 744, Dutton, $1.00 
Nappy wasn’t sure what his sister meant when 
she said he’d be a real soldier if he became a 
Soldier of the Soil—but he got his blue denim 
uniform and Flit Gun and joined the war 
effort. Well illustrated. 


The New Mother Goose Rhymes 

Ben Aronin Remington-Morse, $2.00 
Chicago Tribune: . . a distinctly new ap- 
proach . . . written in 20th century language. 
They deal with such up-to-the-minute topics 
as airplanes and autos and alphabet soup. 

Poe See Pee... 32... Tall com. 

. Some of its verses are sheer nonsense, 

and others of them point, with sugar coating, 
to a moral. All are highlighted with real 
humor.” 


“ 


On the Dark of the Moon 
Oxford, $2.00 


Coonhunting—entrancing—will live. 


Perilous Island 
Frederick A. Kummer 
Rec. for Boys 12-15. 
. a Japanese plot . . . a mystery on the 
Aleutians . . . the author is doing excellent 
work,...* 


Winston 


Peter Rabbit, Tale of | 
G D, $1.00 


9x9 inches. Animated—in colors. Good. 


Picture Map Geography of Mexico, 
Central America and West Indies 
V. Quinn Stokes, $2.00 


Sacted Heart Messenger: “Mingling fact and 
myth . . . a good picture of the people and 
their lives . . . the maps and illustrations are 
charming.” 


Rebel Siege 
Jim Kjelgaard Holiday, 1943, $0.00 
Rec. for Boys 12-15. 
By Theresa O’Neil 
During the Revolutionary War Kin 
MacKensie, a boy of fourteen who lives 
in the Blue Ridge Mountains, joins the 
tebels, but his father remains a Tory. 
After his first taste of battle Kin goes 
back home and finds that his father has 
had a change of heart. Together they 
start out to join Col. Selby. They take 
part in the hard fighting at King’s 
Mountain, where the rebels are vic- 
torious. 
There is a strong feeling of simple 


liness in the book. On both sides are 
decent men, each fighting for a cause in 
which he believes. There is no hatred 
for the enemy, but an honest desire for 
the right to triumph. Boys will enjoy 
the preparation for battle and the 
gruelling marches through wild territory. 


The Sea Snake 
Stephen W. Meader 1943,H B 


Just What Boys of 12-15 like. 

In this story, Meader, usually one of the most 
reliable boys’ authors, is not at his best. He 
exploits the present submarine situation. The 
young hero is captured and held on board a 
German submarine. Here he learns much that 
is of value to the United States. However, 
the book is highly-colored and exciting—the 
“motion-picture” type of story that boys 
like.* 


Secret of Pooduck Island 
A. Noyes Lippincott, $2.00 


Will become a children’s classic. 


Ski Patrol 


Montgomery Atwater 1943, Random 
Recommended for Boys 12-14. 


Here we have the story of Brad Davis who, 
with his trusty skiis, makes a dash -to the 
North Woods in search of a poacher who has 
been trespassing on government preserves. 
With the vigor and directness of a real skiier, 
Brad tracks through the woods to his ob- 
jective. Besides containing much of interest 
about the preservation of wild animals, the 
book has the real tang of clean, fresh outdoor 
life.* 


Sky Freighter 
Howard M. Brier J. L. G. & Random 
Rec. as Excellent for Boys 12-15. 


While the hero is on a hazardous trip north, 
his plane is forced down in Arctic regions. The 
terrors of an Arctic winter are vividly told. 
Sabotage, enemy agents, ice, and wolves are 
all blended in a well-told story.* 


Spotlight for Danny 


Lorraine and Jerrold Beim HB, ’43, $0.00 
Good for younger children 9-12. 
By Theresa O'Neil. 
With high hopes Danny, a boy of 
eleven, goes to Hollywood, assured of 
an important part in a film. A whole- 
some, lively, and likeable youngster 
nearly turns into a sophisticated little 
snob; but a sensible father arrives in 
time to prevent it. The story pictures 
studio life and motion-picture produc- 
tion well. As Danny did, the reader 
will discover that Hollywood tinsel soon 
wears thin. A little girl who is a child 
star is particuarly obnoxious. The book 
shows enough of the false values of 
movie life to swing the judgment of a 
movie-crazed child back to normalcy— 
and besides that, the story is interesting. 


Historical Fiction—Ancient Rome— 
Well Done. 


Submarine Sailor 
George Felsen 1943, Dutton 


Recommended for Boys 12-14. 


The youthful lieutenant is one of those daunt- 
less American naval men whose exploits will 
be the secret dreams of every lively young 
boy. He lands a secret agent on the shores of 
Japan, blasts a number of enemy boats— 
including an airplane-carrier just at the 
moment of its launching—and returns to a 
home port in command of a Japanese sub- 
marine. How? It all seems completely plausible 
and is most entertaining.* 


Susan Who Lives in Australia 
Elisabeth MacIntyre Scribner’s, $1.50 


Chicago Tribune: “.. . holds a timely appeal 
for small readers . . . even those who can’t 
read. For the author illustrates . . . with de- 
tailed, amusing drawings that practically tell 
the story alone. Description . . . in catchy 
rhyme.” 


A Treasury of Cat Stories 
Rea Zistel, Ed. March *44, Greenberg, $2.50 


25 Cat Stories by famous writers. Illus. 
All ages. 


Trooper, U. S. Army Dog 
Helen Orr Watson 1943, H M Co., $2.00 
Comments by Sr. Mary Jude, 
The St. Mary College, Kans. 


Trooper, a white German Shepherd 
dog, is the Heroine of this delightful 
book—that will appeal to every boy 
and girl. 

Trooper won the hearts of Bonny and 
Buzz, the twins, when she was a wee 
white puppy at the kennels—so much 
so that Buzz was sick with disappoint- 
ment when a car accident prevented his 
earning the money to buy her. But 
Robert, his older brother, bought the 
puppy for Buzz as a farewell gift be- 
fore leaving for the Army. 

While still a half-grown -puppy, 
Trooper caught a chicken thief. Later 
she saved Bonny’s life in a snowstorm. 
Then when Robert was reported miss- 
ing in action in the South Pacific, Buzz 
decided to enlist Trooper as a U. S. 
Army dog in the K-9 Corps (the 
“canine corps”). 

The intelligent Shepherd dog soon 
became a leader among the Army dogs 
and was in the first group selected for 
overseas duty in the Pacific. The ac- 
count of her finding and saving Robert, 
and of her timely and heroic assistance 
to the soldiers on Guadalcanal makes 
an exciting climax to this good dog 
story. 
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The many full page black and white 
illustrations add much to the book, 
which is especially recommended for 
boys and girls, ten to fifteen years of 
age. 

Watchwords of Liberty 
Robert Lawson Little, $2.00 


Slogans of Valor and Courage 
—Fascinating. 


When I Grow Up I'll Be Farmer 
Lillian Rifkin April ’44, LLS, $1.00 
Good supplementary Reading for school 
Farm Projects. 


White Smoke Over the Vatican 
Don Sharkey Mar. ’44, Bruce, $2.00 
Simple descriptive narrative of Vatican 
history and activities. Illustrated. 
Indexed. High School Level. 
Without mentioning himself or the sources of 
his information the author presents a variety 
of information—telling about the election of 
Popes, the organization of Church govern- 
ment, a summarized recital of Vatican history 
and a description of Vatican buildings and 
surroundings. 

Short descriptions are given of the func- 
tions of the various Congregations, Tribunals 
and Offices of the Curia. For reference pur- 
poses, this is probably the most useful chapter. 

There are about 50 attractive photographs 
and a good index. 


The White Tulip 


Helen Girvan Mar. °44, F & R, $2.00 


Recommended for high school girls. 

By Clare Greenman—a new Contributor. 
This is the story of a young English girl’s 
adventures in Holland in the days of Prince 
Frederik Hendrik of Orange and the wars 
with Spain. Although Mrs. Girvan’s sympa- 
thies are entirely with the Dutch, only the 
political angle of the struggle is discussed, 
hence The White Tulip is harmless reading 
for young Catholics. Further, while historical 
figures and events give a tone of accuracy to 
the book, it is lightly written and the histori- 
cal background is little more than a romantic 
setting for the rather melodramatic plot. 


* * * 


For Children 
I2 to 75 


Secret of Pooduck Island 
Alfred Noyes Stokes, ’43, $0.00 
An appreciation by Theresa O'Neil (see 
p. 367, Oct. B. O. T.), Melrose, Mass. 
—an authority on reading. 


I confess that it was with a prejudiced 
mind that I started to read this book. 
As I have a natural antipathy to all 
forms of wiid life from field-mice up, 
the cover of this book, decorated with a 
' troupe of capering little squirrels, did 
not attract me—but by the time I had 
reached the fifth page, I was entranced. 
I might have known that if Alfred 
Noyes set himself to write a child’s 
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book (a task which he obviously en- 
joyed) it would be, to say the least, un- 
usual. Squirrels are the central charac- 
ters of the book, but without losing any 
of their animal character they are hu- 
man as well as animal, in a way that is 
reminiscent of Kenneth Grahme’s rare 
and hitherto matchless, The Wind in 
the Willows. 

A reviewer might use all the trite 
adjectives of the trade and call the 
book whimsical, satirical, fanciful, imag- 
inative, poetic; and yet not touch upon 
the essence of the story. Briefly it is this: 
Grandfather Grizzle, his wife, and their 
two grandchildren decide to spend the 
winter in deserted Blueberry Cottage on 
the coast of Maine. They set about 
making the cottage homelike, accord- 
ing to their standards, even hanging a 
squirrel picture on a hook, and then 
looking up to it as an authentic Family 
Portrait. An elfish little boy who is con- 
sidered “simple” by the villagers discov- 
ers their hideout and often visits them, 
especially when he is in need of sym- 
pathy and understanding. The scenes of 
happy domesticity, however, are rudely 
interrupted by the arch-enemy, the 
weasel, and his allies, the skunk, the 
porcupine, and the duck-hawk. There is 
a delightful scene in which the beleag- 
uered family is crouching together in 
what they hope is the safety of their 
haven, when suddenly they sense the 
awful presence-of EYES. ... A young 
member of the family is dropped down 
on a near-by island where he and Solo, 
the human boy, discover a secret that 
has to do with the distant past. Besides 
the boy, there is another unusual hu- 
man, wise old Father Francis, the vil- 
lage priest, who helps the strange little 
boy of the woods to find himself. 

To give an adequate idea of the 
charm of the book would be difficult. 
One would have to read for himself 
Grandfather Grizzle’s tirades against 
the modern “Burrow Cats” who involve 
people in endless red-tape; and his 
spirited refutation of all charges made 
by humans against squirrels. He can 
positively prove by the supreme author- 
ity of the Boston Cook Book that hu- 
mans are far more carnivorous than 
squirrels. And finally, there is the won- 
derful legend of the Hand of God mark- 
ing the chipmunk’s back, a story that is 
the proud heritage of the squirrel family. 

What type of child would like this 
book? Only a thoughtful child with 
keen spiritual insight and poetic appre- 





ciation will sense the full value of the 
story; and in this age of high speed 
and mechanization that type is rare, but 
there are a few left—I hope. 

* * * 


The Tall Hunter 

Howard Fast Harper, $1.75 
Reviewed by Staff Member M. Salome 
“My grandfather’s grandfather was a 
younger son and his name was Richard 
Hammond. He had hair the color of 
wild cherry bark and his eyes were 
blue as the polished blade of a long 
Kentucky knife— and sometimes as 
sharp.” So runs the liquid prose of this 
story, so much like poetry—the usual. 
Howard Fast style. To persuade Rich- 
ard to stay with him, Richard’s elder 
brother offered him ten to twenty good 
acres in Virginia. But Daniel Boone 
came along and told of Kaintuck and 
lauded sky-high the wonders of the 
wilderness. Boone was, moreover, an 
astoundingly crack sho t—bringing 
down a shilling thrown up in the air. 
As the stories were told, Richard listen- 
en eagerly, his eyes gleaming. The re- 
sult: Boone’s wilderness claimed Rich- 
ard. He went with Boone—went west- 
ward over the mountains and became 
a ranger, returning now and again to 
sit at Boone’s fire. On one of these 
returnings he met Ellen May. They 
were married, and for a good while 
Richard stayed at home. Then one 
day, when he returned with provisions, 
he found instead of the cabin, a pile 
of blackened ashes and a new grave. 
It bore the name of Ellen’s old fe 
ther. She was gone. Filled with grie 
and the bitterest hatred, Richard went 
out to kill Indians—kill them like 
vermin—and hunt for Mary Ellen 
In his tragic roamings he met Johnny 
Appleseed, a man who had a vision of 
“a country .. . where some day mé 
of all races and all kinds will live t 
gether as brothers.” From him Richard 
learned something so priceless that the 
author makes it the heart of the story. 
Johnny sent Richard home to rebuill 
his cabin while he hunted for, amd 
found Ellen May and brought her home 
with her little son. A beautiful stot, 
beautifully told and beating strong it 
this time of war. For ages 10 and 

a * x 

Games to Make and Play at Home 

Joseph Leeming Feb. 44, A-C, $2" By 
A diverting book for the whole househdtg,. 
Highly useful for all who want to make 4 | 
home the center of interest it should be. ~ 
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Success and Failure 


The Harvest Is Late 
J.H. Downing Feb. ’44, Morrow, $2.50 


Above Average Adult Novel. 


‘{ think the further people get away 
fom simplicity the less content they 
are.’ So says Peter Oliver, son of a 
siftless farmer, but a lover of the land. 

Peter, ignoring all hardships, sets his 
mind on owning “Sundown,” a magnifi- 
cent farm estate near his boyhood home. 
He learns to accumulate money, and 
when the opportunity comes he puts 
down his earnings as a first payment on 
the farm. More years of effort, and the 


‘ Bownership—including fine herds of live- 


stock—is his. 

Mrs. Oliver yearns for town life and 
after three daughters have begun to 
gow up they move to Acadia. Peter 
has been persuaded to take over the 
First State Bank. He spends much time 
there, but his heart is still back on the 
farm—which he visits on every oppor- 
tunity—and about his only consolation 
is that his youngest daughter shares his 
views. She elopes, however, with a 
oiled boy, who deserts her. 

His wife and elder daughters, being 
atificial and unsympathetic, Oliver 
tums for friendship to an unmarried 
lady doctor, who, however, moves away 
when she finds herself in love with him. 

The craze for land speculation grips 
the South Dakota area. Oliver fights 
wainst it but in the end his bank is 
pulled down by “runs” brought on by 
thers. Having borrowed against the 
lam to save the bank, he loses the 
larm also. His wife departs to live with 
adaughter who married money but, iin 
ihe end, through the help of simple 
people he had befriended, Oliver recov- 
tts his farm, and his loyal daughter her 
husband. 

The book contains many fine descrip- 
live passages, and the incidental char- 
«ters are true to life—resulting in a 
Well-balanced and quite interesting 
fiece of light fiction. 


x ke 


Anna Bolton 


Louis Bromfield Apr. ’44, Harper, $2.50 


Very good Adult character novel. 
Annie Scanlon, daughter of a scrub- 
_poman and a drunkard father, grew 
ip embittered, and it became her life’s 
‘ake Imbition to show her home town of 
ye.  Wisburg, Ohio, the contempt she felt 


for its people. The smartest girl in high 
school—and the only one from her side 
of the tracks, where she naturally suf- 
fered the scorn of her mental inferiors, 
she was likewise shut out from the 
homes of the better class because her 
mother was a scrubwoman and her 
father an abusive drunkard. . 

An unfortunate romance with the son 
of a wealthy family—also Catholics— 
closed both homes to her and she be- 
came a woman of mystery whose story 
is told by a famous correspondent who 
had known her in high school. When 
they met again she was hostess to a 
coterie of the most famous of the inter- 
national crowd in London. Having ac- 
quired immense wealth through a sec- 
ond marriage, she had sacrificed every- 
thing else to achieve her ambition to 
scale the heights. Her obsession turned 
almost to madness, but in an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to escape from Paris when 
the Germans came she met with trage- 
dies that eventually caused her “to 
grow a soul.” 

Bromfield’s portrayal of both London 
and Paris life on the eve of war and 
during its early stages are excellent. 
Through pain and suffering the better 
elements of Anna’s nature are devel- 
oped, leading to a complete change of 
outlook—and a happy ending. 


e Fr 


*“A Family’s Pleasure 
with Books’’ 


Bequest of Wings 

Annis Duff Mar. ’44, Viking, $2.00 
The use of books in her own family— 
By an ex-Librarian-Bookseller. Seems 
more useful for Information than imi- 
tation. 


I looked forward with interest to 
the receipt of an advance copy, but 
having read it am in a quandary as 
to a just appraisal. Mrs. Duff has 
packed into this book great numbers 
of comments on many books for young 
people, but I just cannot quite picture 
any well-balanced development result- 
ing from attempts to follow her meth- 
ods in a normal family. 

What greater pleasure, says Mrs. 
Duff, than having a four-year-old say, 
“You must read this” .. . or, “I won- 
der what families do that don’t read 
books together?” But when she speaks 
of her efforts to find just the right book 
for her son of 18 months, or of the 


respect for book information he shows 
at four, we wonder about the effect on 
the child, and whether it is not herself 
she is trying to satisfy, rather than the 
development of a normal family. 

Mrs. Duff quotes numerous sayings 
that are often overlooked. For example, 
we hear the customer say, “But these 
books are old.” “True,” answers the 
clerk, “But the children are new.” She 
emphasizes that books must have life, 
if they are to embody the real spirit 
of mankind, and that they may differ 
greatly in character and yet release new 
energies in the minds that absorb them. 
And again—that no book is good enough 
for a child unless it has qualities which 
will make it acceptable to an intelli- 
gent adult. 

I feel that teachers and librarians 
will benefit most from this book. 


RW BirR 


DRAMA 


The Church’s Play 
Grace Hurrell—illus. by Anne Pracny 
S. & W., $1.50 
Reviewed by Cecilia Mary Young (au- 
thor of “Ring Up the Curtain.”) 


The Church’s Play, while not actual 
drama, is a book about the drama of 
the Mass. Miss Pracny has contributed 
charming line-drawings which are in 
keeping with the ingenuity of the text. 
The author offers a key for the visual 
teaching of liturgy throughout the sea- 
sons of the year by means of the tech- 
nic of drama. Children are taught to 
play their parts during the various 
scenes and Acts of the Mass. They must 
have their cues for this participation in 
the drama, by learning the use of the 
missal and must memorize their own 
dialogues by learning by heart the Our 
Father, Agnus Dei and Confiteor. A 
very laudable method by which chil- 
dren may be inspired to make use of a 
Catholic art in order to promote intelli- 
gent worship. 


x F 


“I find it an invaluable help in 
being able to talk about the latest 
books with the officers and soldiers 
with whom I come in contact. Not 
being able to read all or even some, 
I think Books on Trial is my best 


” 
mat —A California Chaplain 
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*‘Unintelligible Dervishes’’ 


From Shakespeare to Joyce 
Elmer Edgar Stoll DD, $3.50 


Smashing attack on vulgar pedants. 
Mature. 


Cuthbert Wright in Commonweal: “... 


a miscellany, consisting of papers, short 


or long, contributed to such erudite 
journals as the Review of English Stud- 
ies and the Modern Language Quarter- 
ly, and only very thinly linked by a 
chain of the author’s fundamental view 
on the problems of comparative litera- 
ture. 

“. . . if all the professors were as 
enlightened and stimulating as Mr. 
Stoll, there would be fewer amateur 
Freudians and Adlerians in their chairs. 

“T cannot refrain from applauding 
such base-hits as Mr. Stoll’s defense of 
Milton as a great romantic, and his 
smashing attack on the dervishes of 
unintelligibility like the ‘late James 
Joyce, Gertrude Stein, and their horde 
of admirers. . . . When pedantry turns 
nasty, as well as dull, it is high time 
for the authentic scholar to intervene.” 


x* * 


SPAIN 
Spain 


Salvador de Madariaga CA, $4.00 


Catholic World: “More than any other 
book known to this reviewer, the vol- 
ume named above will help the English- 
reading public to understand Spain’s 
recent history. 

“The spirit in which he records his 
observations is, for the most part, ad- 
mirable . . . he indicates ghastly blun- 
ders that may be laid at the door of 
leaders on both sides. 

“ . . Madariaga was a member of the 
Loyalist Government. . . . The outstand- 
ing worth of the book, however, is to 
be found in its revelation that Russian 
control of Spain reached a point where 
the defeat of Franco would have meant 
the establishment of a Spanish Soviet 
state. 

“ , . despite a wide and generally 
well deserved reputation for scholarship, 
the author indulges at times in careless 
and unsupported innuendoes . . . merits 
a rebuke . . . ignores the canons of 
scholarship and the rules of evidence 
when he feels moved to sneer at a 
religious institution.” 


The Old Lament 


Requests for change of address 
should give the Old address as well 
as the New. 


x Fr 


MONROE 


(Continued from Page 479) 


Madame de St. Remy is a subtle 
characterization of the woman who 
turns all her resources to holding on to 
what she considers her own. The author 
says she cannot afford to be wrong— 
and Madame de St. Remy is never 
wrong, because there is always God 
to fall back on, and after all, she is 
thinking of the future of her children. 
She breaks up her son’s engagement 
and when her daughter, hardly more 
than a child, looks with favour on the 
young Englishman, Wall, she packs her 
off to a convent, but not until the girl 
has given herself to Wall. This, how- 
ever, does not concern Madame de 
St. Remy over much—it is the future 
she wants to possess, and besides this 
she thinks it her duty to uphold re- 
ligion. 

The inner tensions of these people 
and the differences between East and 
West are suggested obliquely through 
the flux of consciousness, a method 
which is far superior to exposition, 
which would have cut down the rep- 
resentative value of the novel. The 
author’s point of view is objective in 
the extreme. Not only does she not 
comment on the irregular sex relations 
of the story, but she belittles them by 
her failure to demonstrate their connec- 
tion with the law of cause and effect. 
Since there is little suspense in the 
story and most of the characters are 
passive, one has no concern with what 
is to happen next and no incentive to 
go on unless one has a consuming 
interest in India. 


Isabel Clarke 


Welcome, a novel about a large sugar 
plantation in Jamaica, makes good use 
of mood in the opening scenes, but falls 


off in interest as the author, in her zeal © 


to demonstrate certain Catholic prin- 
ciples, bends her characters too far. 
They protest too much, are scrupulous, 
but dishonest with themselves, and in 
the end are the victims of pride rather 
than exemplars of Catholicism, All the 
little inconsistencies of character are 


ruled out in favor of the dogma that 
is being propounded. 

It is through the reveries of old 
Mathew Moore that Ann Chidester in. 
troduces the situation of No Longe 
Fugitive. Moore is an old man, seventy- 
nine, but still handsome and alert, bear- 
ing himself, if not like one who is bom 
to the purple, then like one who should 
have been born to it. His past has 
taken on the proportions of legend and 
he is still the dominating influence in 
his large household. He likes to think 
that members of his family have fought 
in all the wars America has waged and 
can make nothing of his grandson who 
refuses to go into the present conflict. 

Though the characters are vivid, they 
are never real, because they appear to 
have been reported, and at second hand, 
and the process of recreation has not 
even set in. There are echoes of the 
novel of despair and of Thomas Wolfe; 
and the spacing of sex and disillusion- 
ment corresponds to an outmoded for- 
mula. The opening situation is good, 
but must be pumped up constantly in 
order to go on. One wonders how a 
man, under the pretext of hating war, 
can fiddle around with sex in its most 
trivial form while all his contemporaries 
are being sacrificed to the war. 


Martin Flavin 


Other novels that depend on report 
ing are not hard to find. Journey i 
the Dark by Martin Flavin is excel 
lent reporting: the details are vivid and 
authentic, and many of the incidents 
are well constructed, but the author is 
too close to his hero to interpret him 
or his story. None of the characters 
comes out of his shell a living person. 
The author has seen the characters 
clearly enough, but not deeply enough 
to explain why they are as they are. 
There is something snobbish about the 
story; the author indicates that to move 
from the wrong side of the tracks to 
the right side is a journey in the dark, 
but he offers no alternative to this in 
his other characters or incidents, and 
the mixture of patriotism and philan- 
thropy at the end seems spurious in 
deed. 

Hobson’s Poor Choice 


The Trespassers by Laura Hobson 
reads like clinical notes on a sordid 
love affair, which becomes more 
more offensive as the author links it” 
with Hitler’s attitude toward small n& 
tions. It is hard to escape the implica 
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jon of autobiography here; if one is 
ping to ladle up an unsavoury past in 
his fashion, one might at least make 


port. A Better Subject 


Dunnybrook by Gladys Hasty Car- 
jl tells the story of three generations 
the Warren family and of the little 
Maine community where they live. The 
ory is warm and homely and real, 
yt covers too many generations for 
mmplete character description. The 
jthor would have done well to con- 
entrate on one group and to describe 
heir ancestors as background. Even so, 
here is something reassuring about a 
look like this; time moves forward 
Nowly, imperceptibly, and after a time 
see that it is life itself which is 
ihe subject of the book... 


Maura Laverty 
The characters of Touched by the 
Thorn by Maura Laverty are sharply 
wtlined and clear, because the author 
ss kept her eye on nature and de- 
stibed it without illusion or exagger- 
ition. She passes over adultery—a cen- 
tal incident in the story—without com- 
ment of any kind—this is as it should 
t—but she is under obligation to show 
is relationship to the law of cause and 
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effect and to the development of char- 
acter. Miss Laverty has not done this, 


though in a general way she has pointed 


out the suffering that follows her hero- 
ine through life. Many of the char- 
acters seem real, and the story moves 
forward naturally through small inci- 
dents that have the breath of life in 
them, and, though the story is re- 
solved in a mechanical way, it is inter- 
esting. Miss Laverty never strives for 
an effect, is casual and unmannered, 
but underneath the surface of the story 
there is a strict economy. 


Mary O’Hara’s Method 


Mary O’Hara’s Thunderhead goes far 
beyond observation. The author under- 
stands the life of a big range; she 
understands horses and boys and men 
to whom adventure is more than life, 
but instead of making her experience 
into a novel she uses it as the founda- 
tion for a story of courage and pa- 
tience and love. The stubborn little 
colt, Thunderhead, and the two Mc- 
Laughlin boys and their parents are 
created in the round; many children 
have some of the same characteristics 
as these boys, but not combined as 
they are here, and the colt, with its 
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half rakish originality and determina- 
tion to see life its own way, would be 
hard to duplicate elsewhere. 

Miss O’Hara’s touch is sure and deft; 
the story seems to be following its own 
lead through innumerable small inci- 
dents, but in reality has been con- 
structed with care and economy. She 
suggests far more than she says, and 
the reader gets the impression that the 
story is his as well as the writer’s, be- 
cause he has the privilege of filling in 
as he goes along. 

The small owner of the colt is a 
memorable characterization; he takes 
life hard and must learn the courage 
to endure, as others have endured, 
without going to pieces or yielding up 
hope. He isn’t much of a student, 
but with the possibility of staying 
home during the spring term to train 
Thunderhead, produces a report card 
that puzzles his father. There is no mis- 
take in it, however, the boy has ac- 
complished the impossible in order to 
prove that he has little need of educa- 
tion that spring at least. It is hard to 
describe the beauty and thrill of this 
book—but it deserves to be read and 
pondered over, because it has recreated 
life naturally and completely. 





THE EUCHARIST 
The Mystery of Holy Thursday 


Longmans Lochs 


By FRANCOIS MAURIAC 


Translated by Marie-Louise Dufrenoy 


Beautiful reflections on the Eucharist by one of France’s most 
gifted writers. Mingled with the story of the happenings of the first 
Holy Thursday are a poet’s evocation of his own youthful memories 
of Holy Week, and an explanation of what a Catholic believes con- 
cerning the Eucharist and of the ceremonies with which the Church 
surrounds the commemoration of the institution of the Sacrament 
of Love. There is no sentimentalism in this treatment; as elsewhere, 
Mauriac departs from comfortable consciences and from all com- 
promises between life and right. The thoughtful reader will appre- 
ciate the depth of Mauriac’s religious perceptions and the unassail- 


able beauty of his style. 76 pages. $1.50. 
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ONCE IN CORNWALL 


Legends of Saints and Dragons 


By S. M. C. 


Author of “Brother Petroc’s Return,” “Children Under Fire,” etc. 


In a medieval setting, Once in Cornwall relates in delightful fashion 
the journeys and adventures of Brother Peter in quest of the saint 
and dragon legends of his native land. He departs in a bitter frame 
of mind on what he regards a child’s errand of gathering the fables 
of a half-civilized people, but before his journey is half over he 
realizes that these tales did bring the saints nearer to the unlearned 
folk to whom they were familiar and that they were attempts to 
translate the saints’ lives of prayer and sacrifice into colors which 
represent their supernatural beauty. These stories are still told in 
Cornwall, and the author’s treatment of the legends and the people 
who tell them is modern, or rather timeless. 179 pages. $2.00. 
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LEARN FROM A TIMELY BOOK THE ANSWERS TO THE 
HOST OF QUESTIONS BEING ASKED ABOUT THE VATICAN 


WHITE SMOKE OVER THE VATICAN | 


By DON SHARKEY 





War has focussed increasing attention on “the world’s smallest nation.” What is 
the position of the Holy See in affairs today? What manner of man sits on St. 
Peter’s throne, calmly guiding a vast spiritual empire in the very midst of bomb 
and bloodshed? What are the treasures, ancient and new, about which peoples of 
all nations are concerned? The above map, reduced from the end sheets of this 
book, serves merely as an introduction to the wealth of accurate information 
simply presented on the government, history, and physical details of the Vatican 
and its unique position among the family of nations. 


$2.00 


Buy it at your bookstore or order direct from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


404 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee |, Wisconsin 








